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The EvolutlOT of the Attitudes; • Ihlnking; and Planning of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff wlt^ Regard to U.S, Military 
Asaistance to Iran, Ir^, Pakistan; Indochina, 
Taiwan, Korea, and Thailand. 

that ?t®SiInH*L°;?^''^^? °" 19^7, President Truman declared 

r^^l-iZ: ^ "-^^ ^® policy of the United States "to support free 
bv Sn^^Jf'^ ^""^ resisting attempted subjugation by amed SinorlUes or 

oL SesMnl^rirSSfi^ ^ ^^^'^ P^^Pl^ tTwork SSr?he?r 

C^Msa '^•r,.? response to the President's plea, 

SSS^SrLv to mif?^S^*J^**^"i4J^^ programs to assist Greece 
nSStIS K the Communist threat. Aid to Greece and Turkey 

beginning of what m fact proved to be a contZnuouTmllltarsr 

ZViUri*. Philippines, these were more to fulfill em- 

S^i^orSl^ l?"^^ 1949, When Congress passed thi 

JyJ^i.J^^^^^^u^^i^!"'^® Act, were the various ScoordSted Slltary 
Si SSliX. '"'^'^'^ comprehensive, non-emeiSSJrSeJSSS^ 

The Role of the Joint Chie fs of Staff In the Pomulatlon 
^ or basic Aid Policy " 

m thrS s'^«™iSJ"?hfr®'**^*? an extended policy discussion with- 
of S2 2,*»?.'to? JS?^®"*.**^?*^®®*'"^^®^ years preceding passage 

JolnS cS^ o?I?«?? Assistance Act. m these policy dlscSsilons ?he 

i!f of staff played an Inconspicuous, but apparently influ- 
ential, role. Foreign aid policy was evolved prlmarllybv the st-te- 
J^^'S^;?^'^^'^^ committee (swNCC) and ItSlSSSMoS^ toS ItSiS: 

Coordinating Ccimnittee (SANACC)j oniy'lntheS 

joint Chiefs of Staff to be discerned. Nevertheless, the coneeot of 
?Se'S^S2*™f?ySr^ by the Joint Chiefs of Staff w" lnc25pS?StSd iS 
(NSC?! «i<» policy devised by the National SecSltrCoScll 

chiAfr'Sp^SSl??*.*^?®'' enunciation of the Truman Doctrine, the Joint 

dSi!™iSf S?f££ directed one of their committees to make a ^tudy to 

t^ SiSd^SivST?^®^' the standpoint of U.S. national securl- 

-sfe^r, ^^^^Zf P-^* ao sl^Uflce, in reap6n6e to thl6 fllr^ctlve ' 5 

S!n^^'?^^-S?^'^^.^*^°"«^ conclusions were ^iy "SI" Sot 

^^^^^^ °^ Staff, nevertheless stated the ^one 
JL^S ^r^i^??"^ ^^^^"^ attitude towards U.S. assistance Sring the 

Although the conclusions Of this study ^ifd to 
Se^StIS''???i?«^?^°^iJ*^ Chiefs of StSf sSse^en?ly 

S^in mn fi-^^J^SJi"*" *2 economic aid policy. iRielr interest lay 

«ft«i«Jf«ff**-f°''J5 study, the objective of a sound program of 

■\ S2?iSnr?S ^® ^« of the Unit^ States 

^ So ^" ^"^^^ strategically Important for fighting an ide- 

SiSSSS^^r"^^^^-®-' r^'' against the USSR and its satellltesrand pos- 

?^ economies and armed forces strong enough to sustain their 
^ '^TS*^^''? 2 furnish real aselst^ce tothe Ifalted StatSs 

^tlSfii?^:!!?'^- therefore positively assist allies, or 

SS^SS i?in^^i!°' ^ maintain such forces and to achieve or retiin 
nS?^lSf°2°2^f^- ?® Slvlng of assistance, that is, assistance 
nil fiS^^®2>,!°:^^° 2?® attainment of such meaningful rwults, would 
StatlHr^ strengthening of the national security of the Uhlted^^^^ 

r**'? ^^^^^ Chiefs of staff had not fonnally 

?h£^^;?M?!H''3"°^''fi?"^' precepts of this study soon becaie 

Jio^n^c position, not only of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but 
SSS SfnS? o'^; 2°v«"«»ant. When asked to comment on a paper dealing 
SSff t^??^^?" J^i prepared by a SWNCC subcommittee, toe Joint ' 
Chiefs of Staff pointed out that strategic ImpUcatlons, plus the 
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considerations that U.S. national 4*dfirity was paramount and U.S re- 

""^tu^^ neceaagJy L apply more spl^rfJioi^! 
terla to individual caseli than the 3WKDC subcontaittee had used* Ihey 

<iountrle8 likely to remain under Soviet Influence, for 
S2!!»i2 K proposed certain measures of aid, 

S5 ^il^^^f'^^''?^** grounds of U.S, national securltyi inSead 

J^SS^tS^ greater length on the SWNCC paper, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff sent SWNCC a copy of their study, asserting that it provided a 
sound broad basis for future consldeStlon of Sf S^estlra SS the 
standpoint of national security.* «4«vow*uh j,nw 

T«4«4.'^J4*2P^^®?^^*2^'**® P«>blem of foreign aid thus supported by the 

55^®^?.°^ ^S^' manifested itself in the basic statement of mill- 
Jfrufi i§2fl^°^rT^?°'^*!^^y the NSC and approved by the President on 
ili^r? ^^7?;^ statement, to i«hlch the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

from the military point of view, found no objection, emphasized uls.- 
natlonal security as the chief consideration in undertaking military 

Sp5iSS3''?hSr'§'^\ H ^ decision, U.S. seouxl^ 

demanded that ^certain free nations" resist Sovlet-dlrictil Coimiiunlsm. 
Since some of these countries lacked the Industrial facilities to 
produce intricate modem armaments In the necessary cuantities, they 
would require, in addition to economic aid, military assistanc^ in 
building and maintaining amed forces adequate to resist Communist 
\ Soviet pressure from without, as well as 

^^iSi!fS *^ Increase their military capability to withstand aztned 
rii-S-iu 4*^* fjslstance programs would therefore be directed towards 

f^J^^ary capabilities of "certain free nations" in 
J?!^ ;2 accOT^lish four purposes! (1) to strengthen the security of 

probable allies, (2) to strengthen the "moral 
and material resistance" of the free nations, (3) to support their 
political and military orientation towards the united Stktes, imd 
lSdus?r?^5"* ^-^^ potential by Improving- U.S. nimiamSt 

4«4 JJf^n^^^ guidelines from the NSC policy statement, the Foreign 
Assistance CorreUtlon Committee drafted a comprehensive aid policy 
SS5*t'4*5^2?^*2® Secretary of Defense, on 8 February 1949, referred to 

^*'^•f^^f V^t comment. In their r^ly tS'the Secre- 
taiv, the Joint Chiefs of Staff seized upon, and lent their support to, 
every passage of the paper that meshed with their conviction that the 
primary return sought by the United States was preservation of Se 
?hSri?^ of the united States and its probable SlUes, Ihey i^lzed 
that the objective of "improving United States security Sr IIMVM 

^X^^ POTENTIAL of those^natlons opJiSSd to^SJLt aSSmS" 
Should be kept constantly In mlnd.f «eo*T»«o*wM 

Although their chief interest; lay In keeping national security the 
paramount consideration In extending military aid, the Joint Chiefs of 
Mu?«*/SI$<.^f®4SS?^S'"®^N^^?S.***® preceding enactment of the 

SIS?i,5! S^Jk^^JS^*"® legislation (October 1949), with the great 
magnitude of the aid program that might develop from certain proposals 
being considered by SANACC. Co«mnenting on a system of prioritier 
drawn up by a SANACC subcommittee, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 
November 1948, advised the Secretary of Defense that extending aid to 
ail of the countries listed by the subcoranittee could produce tre- 

^^^OTe specific decisions were 
??? iV^Ji?®^Pr2^?^^® effect on the financial and industrial capacity^ of 

°"J^:?' aWli*y to meet the requirements of its 
f^t\^Z^''^^iJ^ carefully assessed. In addition, they pointed 
out that token aid, which had been assigned by the subcommittee to many 
or the underdeveloped countries, bore to the recipient the implication 
2£4.°S"*S° ^°5®' Wjjally, they warned that aid spread too thinly might 
22!^®4?*^®*'^5*^*'^®^' other hand, aid concentrated 

Where it would best serve U.S. national security might well be all or 
. S?*"?^ Uhited States could provide. These views were 

S?;i S?S?;;«.*®^**^.P?^^®"^*' interest from the military viewpoint," 
with SANACC 's deoislon approving the subconmittee paper.*" 

AAA 4 3^2 tremendous conmitments foreseen by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
oia in fact emerge, but as a response to changed world conditions and 
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with the active support of the Viltl^jfcief s of Staff. Bie Soviet 
threat to Europe led to the oondluAion of the North Atlantlp Treaty and 
the enactment by Congreas of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 19^. 
Althoxagh Intended primarily to tatA the signatories of the treaty, this 
legislation provided the frdmework for the program of worldwide mili- 
tary aid that was Inaugurated less than a year after passage of the act. 
\. Following the outbreak of the Korean War in JUne 1950, the Mutual De- 
^fense Assistance Program (MDAP), set up under the act, was broadened to 
Include those Far Easteni nations threatened by Ccomunlsm* The new re- 
cipients fell laxsely Into the category of "underdeveloped" countries. 

In the policy decisions that heralded this expansion of the aid 
program, the Joint Chiefs of Staff played an important part, Sie 
heightened world tension attendant upon the Korean War enhanced the 
Importance of the military viewpoint and gave them a stronger voice in 
the foxnulation of foreign policy. Moreover, the creation of formal 
procedures and machinery as a result of the MDA Act cast the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in an increasingly influential role in the f oiroulation 
and execution of military aid policy. Thus they were able constantly 
to re-emphaslze U,S* national security as the basis of ihe foreign aid 
program, . ~ 

In January 1950, three months after passage of the MDA Act, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff sutmltted to the Secretary of Defense a set of 
objectives to serve as the military basis for future MDAP*s, ihey 
recoimnended, as the long-range, over-all objective, the "development of 
conditions which will Inqprove to the masdmum extent possible, within 
eoonamlc realities both current and foreseen, the ability of the Uhited 
States in event of war to implement in conjunction with our allies a 
^ long-range strategic concept. Briefly, that concept is that the Uhited 
\j States, in collaboration with its allies, will seek to ii^ose the 
allied war objectives upon the USSR by conducting a strategic offensive 
in western Eurasia and a strategic defensive in the Par East," The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff also submitted a list of specific long-range 
objectives that they believed the MDAP should achieve In each area of 
the world, together with the worldwide advantages that the United 
States should anticipate receiving In exchange. These benefits closely 
paralleled concepts incorporated both In the NSC statement of mllltaxy 
aid policy and, to a less detailed extent, in the JCS study of April 
lS*t/ 

This long-range objective— building forces to support the U.S. 
. strategic concept in global war— with some modifications and elabo- 
/ . rations, has been reconmended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff each year 
since 1950, However, the progressive extension of the MDAP, after 
1950, to include more and more underdeveloped countries raised the 
question of how much the forces supported by' the Ohlted States in 
these countries could be expected to contribute to the execution of 
the U.S. strategic concept In the event of global war. ttost of these 
countries have had forces barely adequate to cope with internal 
problems, and certainly none of significance for employment beyond 
their borders JLn support of the U.S, strategic concept. This fact was 
recognized, in a report to- the NSC on 19 January 1953, by the Secre- 
taries of State and Defense, and the Director of Mutual Security.' 

However J for situations short of global war. I.e., continued cold 
war or limited hot war, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and their superiors 
have recognized Important advantages in aid to underdeveloped countries. 
In continued cold war, subversion has been the greatest danger. There- 
fore, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have recommended that, except in the 
special case of Taiwan, the Uhited States strive to create forces 
capable of perfomlng the primary mission of nalntalnlng Internal 
security. They have hoped thereby to lend stability to the local 
governments and to help preserve their Western orientation. 

Ttie problem of limited hot war has increasingly occupied the 
attention of the Joint Chiefs of Staff since the close of the Korean 
conflict, Biey stated in 1954 that the Uhited States should in the 
future rely more on its allies to provide forces, particularly ground 
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forces, to counter local Communist aggreaslon, and they expanded the 
long-range objective of the MDAP to liioluda provision of forces 

Burriclently adequate- to counter locil aggression. If It occurs. In 
Key peripheral areas. "•According to the concept evolved by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Uhlted States would use the HDAP to build and 
support forces in the key peripheral areas In such a manner as to 
complement U.S. mobile forces. O^es and amounts of aid would be 
rixed m relation to the military situation most likely to be faced by 
each country In case of war, and to the mission Its forces could best 
perfonn. Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have reconanended that 
the forces of Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, Thailand, Korea, and the 
states of Indochina, be developed not only for the mission of main- 
taining Internal security but also for the mission of conducting a 
limited defense against ext^xnal aggression. 

JIhe significance of this additional mission lies in collective 
security arrangements providing for tr.S* and/or allied support of a 
victim of aggression. Following the close of the Korean and mdo- 
guLnese hostilities, the United States took the lead In binding to the 
free world, either by regional defense pacta or by bilateral security 
treaties with the united States, all of the Par Eastern and Middle 
Basteni underdeveloped countries receiving U.S. military ald^ m the 
view of the Joint Gblefe of Staff, at the^same time that Se OhSed 

«4!?5-SS^ ^ '"^ J2 ?ev«loP indigenous defensive c^bllltles, 
2l«; 5SJ}!?^4J"f?*®'*,^?^^ be engaging in Joint planning wtlvltles 
witn allied military leaders. This planning would emphasise eamloy- 

^?^?i-?*5 aggressor of combined U.S. and indigenous fowSs/ 
Alao, the Uhlted States should give Its allies some Indication of a 
strategic plan whereby U.S. forces would come to their aid to meet an 
armed attack, if aggression occurred In any of the key peripheral 
\ S?^!'^'? forces possessing limited defensive oanabUltles would 
\i fight a delaying action during the period of time neoeasary to move In 
U.S. mobile forces and to mobilize the forces of any other oountrlee 
allied to the victim of aggression/.:.;-. - 
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Chiefs of Staff, in the post-Kbrean War years, thus 
evolved a concgpt of mlUtaiy assistance to underdeveloped countries 

integral part of the broader concept of UiSw 
reaction to limited war. They did so mainly under pressure of events 
S-rShJj^KfS"*; fiJ!*^'^}" f^*' pressure of events In the Par 
25?I ^* ^ ^950, stimulated the decisions that transfonned the 
TOAP rron a program oriented principally towards Western Kurope to one 
that encompassed a large portion of the non-ConmunlBt_ world* . 

Bvolutlon of Aid Program In the Par East 

BU® P'^Jioy^flousslona prMedini^'p^ the IQA Aoti 

nelther the Joint Chiefs of Staff nor their civilian superiors mani- 
fested much concern for the Par Bast. The lines of cold war were much 
more sharply toawn In Western Europe and this was the area where, in 
a global conflict, the Uhlted States would take the strategic of- 
fenslye. perefore, the efforts of U.S. policy-makers were concentrated 
SSiJf^Pfii'*?" SJf?? re-aimlng Western Europe. Although China, 
Korea, and the Philippines were receiving some U.S. aid, the Soviet 
menace was not as clearly apparent in the Par East. Moreover, In 
f^lve^ Asla^**** States Intended to remain on the strategic de* 

..w s. 5Y®" ^ Congress debated the MDA Act, however, it became umarent 
that the coUapse of Nationalist resistance on the Chinese — 
.»»s but a matter of weeks, Ohe success of Conmunlst ams In the 
Chinese Civil War stimulated concern for the threat to U.S. security 
posed by the »«)wlng power of Connunlam In Asia. The Joint Chiefs of 
Starr were perhaps more alanned at this threat than the civilian 
members of the NSC, who were at this time drafting new policies towards 
Sf S2S Z**S*^ Disillusioned with past attempts to aid Chiang Kai-shek. 
155. !r5 *o regard the situation in Asia as hopeless, ©lelr 

attitude was apparent in a draft statement of policy caUing merely 
ror encouragement of Asian countries threatened by CommunlaB.'* 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff, howaV^l?, believed that more than mere 
encouragement was heedssdry In order to protect U.S. interests in Asia. 
Talcing advantage of a section In the m>A Act authorizing the President 
to spend $75 million to combat Coijsnunism in the "genei^ area of 
China," the Joint Chiefs of Staff .submitted a plan for spendlns thla 
money. They defined the "general ^rea of China" as "not only China 
proper, but also such areas as Hainan and Poiwosa, French lAdo*ChinA« 
Bunna and Thailand, '"'Besides reoq^niending aid programs to these 
countries, they proposed changes ih the draft NSC policy that clearly 
indicated their desire that the united states not merely encourage, 
but actively support. Par Eastern nations threatened by the Ccnnnunlsts/* 
The NSC accepted the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
revised policy statement, approved by the President on 30 December 
\ 19't9, listed as one of the basic U,S, security objectives in Asia the 
\/ Development of sufficient military power in selected non-Gonmunist 
nations of Asia to maintain intenial seettrlty and to prevent further 
encroachment by ooniaunisffl."'' 

Although U.S. policy as approved by the NSC now called for Asian 
aid programs, the President indicated that whether or not an aid 
program to the "general area of China" was put into effect would depend 
on future circumstances. The President's reservations, of course, 
stemned from the controversy over the knotty problem of the Chinese 
Nationalists, who had now taken refuge on the island of l^wan. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, however, felt that Immediate aid to the "general 
area of China" was necessary. In the early months of 1950 they made 
several proposeas for launching aid programs designed to deter or 
prevent further encroachment of Ccmraunlsm in the area. At the same 
time, they made clear their belief that the $75 million authorized by 
the MDA Act would be only a modest initial step in what would prove to 
be a continuing and long-texm requirement 

The proposals of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were treated with 
\ iJ**^® BeiRB^ of urgency until the U.S. decision to oppose with force 
N. the Commmist invasion of South Korea clearly pointed to the necessity 
of strengthening ant i -Communist elements elsewhere in the Par East. 
By the end of 1950, aid progrsms were under way in Indochina, Taiwan, 
and "Hjailand, and South Korean forces were being rapidly enlaxved to 
fight under the United Nations Command in that country. 

Because of the emergency basis upon which the Far Eastern pnsiwns 
were launched, and because of the unusual situations in the recipient 
countries, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were compelled to relate military 
assistance in each country more to the exigencies of the moment than 
to broad, long-range objectives* During the war years, orderly pursuit 
o f. & coordinated regional plan with an ultimate regional objective was 
vMually impossible. The manner In which these progrsms developed 
will become apparent in conaldering the MDAP in Taiwan, Indochina, 
Thailand, and Korea, 

Aid to the Chinese Nationalists on Taiwan 

U.S. aid to the government of Oenerallsslmo Chiang Kai-shek dates 
from 1938, when the President, under certain discretionary powers 
permitted by the Neutrality Act, authorized a loan of $25 million to 
China for the struggle against Japan, Hftiroughout World War II the 
scope of assiatanoe to China grew progressively broader. Besides 
financial assistance of considerable magnitude, the Uhited states 
provided the Chinese with Lend-Lease and other types of military as- 
sistance in the amount of approximately $392 million, and established 
a military mission in Chungking to advise the Chinese on the use of 
U.S. equipment. In addition, large numbers of Chinese military person- 
nel were trained by U.S, instructors at installations in China, India, 
and the united States,^ . 

U.S. aid programs were continued in the post-war years. Initially, 
this aid was provided to help the Chinese rebuild their shattered 
economy and rid the country of the Japanese, After the beginning of 
the Civil War, however, sentiment in the Uhited States grew for helping 
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the Nationalists, and after 1947 «id Mia Ji^iaArlly a x^sponse to the 
rising threat of the Chinese Coomnmists* This hid Included continue 
ation of wartime Lend»Lease programs* tl^ansfer of naval vessels, and 
creation of military advisory missions. The China Aid Act of 1948 
made available* in addition to large sums of eoonomio aid, 4125 million 
in military assistance.^ » 

As Chiang Kai-shek's position grew increasingly preearlouSj de- 
bate sharpened within the U,S, Government over the advisability of 
continued aid to the Nationalists, Early in 19^9 the President decreed 
that, although assistance under the China Aid Act would not t)e sus- 
pended, no effort wo\ad be made to expedite shipments /7 »ihe debate 
assumed another dimension, however, as the Nationalists began re- 
grouping on Taiwan. This island was of considerable strategic Im- 
portance to the imited states. and, unless the United States took prompt 
counter-measuree^ was almost certain to fall to the Chinese CoooBunlsts. 

policy-makers. In late 1948, had turned to the Joint 
Chiefs of staff for an assessment of Taiwan's strategic importance to 
the United States. Although reaffirming the island's strateglo im- 
portance, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had stated that It was not Im- 
portant enough to U.S. security to warrant conmltlng U.S. azned forces 
to its defense, A year later, they reooomended measures short of 
eonnlttlng arned force to deny Taiwan to the Ccenunists. Among these 
measures was "a modest, well-directed, and closely supervised program 
of militaiy aid. ""The State Department, however, had written the 
Nationalists off as a lost cause, and the NSC declined to accept the 
advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In January 1950, the President 
announced the suspension of further aid to the Chinese Nationalists.^ 

4.U Joint Chiefs of Staff, however, were still concenied with the 

threat to U.S, security posed by the growth of Communist power in'Asla, 
and by the almost certain capture of Taiwan by the Chinese Commmists. 
Ihe Nationalists on Taiwan were keeping the Commuzilsts oooupled and 
\ diverting their strength from Southeast Asia, whose Importance to U.S. 
security the NSC had foznally recognized by reccomendlng aid programs 
in that area. To the Joint Chiefs of Staff, assisting the Nationalists 
seemed a logical way to help hold the line against Communist en* 
croachment In Southeast Asia. Bjerefore, in May 1950 they renewed 
their plea that aid be resumed.^ 

Within two months, the outbreak of the Korean War and the posting 
of the Seventh Fleet to the Straits of Taiwan made further debate 
unnecessary. The Uhltad States, now fighting in Korea, was in no 
position to permit the fall of Taiwan to the Communists. Therefore, 
when the Joint Chiefs of Staff in JUly 1950 again detailed the stra- 
tegic importance of Taiwan and again, appealed for resunptlon of mili- 
tary assistance, in order to develop the ability of the Chinese 
Nationalists to defend Taiwan, the NSC and the President approved?' A 
survey mission visited Taiwan and laid the basis for developing a 
?£j?ri®^ program, m May 1951 a Military Assistance Advisory Group 
(HAAaj was established to superintend the materiel program and to 
assist in training Nationalist forces. 

Prom the beginning of the aid progrsm on Taiwan, the overwhelming 
strength of Chiang Kai-shek's army in relation to the strength of the 
V native Taiwanese made internal security a problem of minor significance. 
In contrast to U.S. military aid programs in most other underdeveloped 
countries, the MDAP on Taiwan was never intended to build forces to 
maintain internal security. Throughout the period of the Korean War, 
it had but one objective, to Increase the potential of the Nationalist 
forces for the defense of Taiwan.""* 

^J***®"^ remained the stated objective throughout the Korean 
war, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had in mind an additional purpose for 
which Chinese Nationalist troops might be utilized. Hie possibility 
of expanded hostilities in the Par East was ever-present during the 
conflict in Korea. Chinese Nationalist forces constituted a sizeable 
pool of anti-Communist manpower that might, circumstances pexnlttlng. 
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^L^^SJ^rnK?'^^^^*^^ 2f l^"^' during and after the Korean War, 

the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered these forces as a potentially 
?^f'TiS?i®^^Jr*!®^^'' reserve. After the Mutual Defense Treaty between 
the Iftilted States and the Nationalist Government was ratified In 
^S^J!^'^i???iK?'^°X^*"'2®,***® political basis for making Nationalist 
CH^%1 ^^^S^^^S^L**^ ^ general, the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff considered them as a readily available strategic 

'^^^IJ^i ^ statements of U.S. policy towards Taiwan, also 

regarded Chinese Nationalist forces as a strategic reserve.^ 

. deemed necessary to accomplish the objective of de- 

fending Taiwan were stated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff In terns of 
major units recommended for MDAP support. In 1951, 1952, and 1953 
th^ recommended that the Uhlted States support a Chinese Nationalist 
SS*. f^^hSS*?;?"® divisions and an aznored force command, a navy of 
about eighty-five combat vessels, a small marine force, and an air 
force of twenty-six squadrons.-"^ 

With SCTie minor changes, the Joint Chiefs of Staff reconsnended 
the same mission and forces for Taiwan throughout the years of the 
Korean War. In 1953, however, the Elsenhower Administration came to 
power committed to carrying out new policies In the Par East. These 
£u7 i" compelled a re-examlnatlon of the mission of 

the Chinese Nationalist forces supported by the Uhlted States. 

In his first State of the Union message. President Elsenhower 
announced that the Seventh Fleet would no longer be employed to "shield 
Caiiraunist China." In the President 's declaration was kt least the 
\ implication that Nationalist forces supported by the HEAP were now free 
to take the offensive against the Communist mainland. Within three 
months, however, the Uhlted States, by delaying shipment of Jet air- 
craft to Taiwan, wrung from Chiang Kai-shek a commitment to undertake 
no offensive operations not sanctioned by the Uhlted States?' Never- 
theless, throughout 1953 the NSC was considering a more active role 
for Chinese Nationalist forces. 

T * thinking in perhaps more modest terras than the NSC. ^e 

Joint Chiefs of Staff also favored building Chinese Nationalist 
offensive capabilities. On 8 Jiay 1953, they reccamended that Chiang's 
forces be adequate, not only to defend Taiwan, but also to conduct 
raids against the mainland and against seaborne oomnerce with the 
mainland, to offer a constant threat to the mainland, and to add 
significantly to the mllltanr strength potentially available to the 
free world m the Par Bast. These additions to the MDAP objective 
wore incorporated Into an NSC policy statement approved by the Presi- 
dent on b November 1953. IhlB statement of policy also contained the 
aeciaratlon that the military potential developed on Taiwan by the MDAP 
would be used In accordance with U.S. national security policies.*' 

«u« policy towards Taiwan prompted the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff to re-examine the adequacy of Chiang Kai-shek's forces 
to carry out the additional missions. On 18 January 1954 they In- 
fomed the Secretary of Defense that, to accomplish the missions en- 
visaged by NSC policy, these forces would have to be augmented. Budget- 
ary considerations, however, stood In the way of any significant en- 
largement, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff were asked to reconsider their 
opinion. In reply, they recommended force objectives substantially 
the same as earlier ones, but made clear that, while these were the 
maximum possible within budgetary limitations, they were the very 
minimum necessary to support U.S. strategy. They still believed larger 
«oJ^t^ "^u^^Sri^y desirable, in fact, essential, if the missions 
sanctioned by the NSC were to be carried out. But they were unwilling 
to recommend that aid programs in other countries be reduced In-order 
to provide the requisite funds. And despite the disparity between 
force objectives and missions, the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised that 
it would be "Inappropriate" to revise approved NSC policy.** 

Throughout 1954 the Nationalists had been engaging in minor 
offensive operations by launching, with U.S. support, occasional raids 
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be drawn into I^l?he? coSfuSf SJ?h cJSSlJS*^/"* 

over the opposition Sf°tef^Sto?^Jue??TlL«'^«^L^fi'''^*'H 
Ing review of U.S. Dollev in «■« B<ii of-i ' »iree*e«l that, pend- 

POllcy that anoii^ ferS?»T?_Jv? J*' ??^*' provlslone of NSC 
U S Lmort^? JSl. "fi^onallst raids be suspended. Sanction for 

ir-2f- -^^ MsSi-Je-Kon^ - til.. 

1957 if^to i2i.}25^^ ?® cjuyent objective, reconanended on laPebruonr 

iVil^t^Xf non^annunlst strength lA tha Pa^ BaS, an3^(3) JS? Btuih 
S55SIl''ge1e°Sst''T^tj!4r*^^ undeJ'tS'^ti^'S? Sf 

a. > objective, th« Joint 0hl«f8 of Staff reeonmended 

; l*i**,">1^0' differences, these force obJectlveaalao 
represent forces In being at varloui stages of deSell^ment!^ 

^^56, Chinese Nationalist forces were ludi?«d >%« 
??f?«*r''^ perfomlng the missions derived froSlhl JSap obSStlw 
In the face of an attempted Communist Invasion Nafcim«fi«J''?2SIf ' 
were considered capable of defSlng T^i^ the SJSSSiif J f^S^fv. 

iiHiil^iS^®**' ^UfS. observers believed that, for the defensive 
mission, the combat effectiveness of Nationalist forcL was good?' ' 



The MDAP in Indochina 



the dliSte™2?Sn n? J?^*'"'* J;^' *° Indochina had its origins in 
Slo S hSS^f? ° position of the free world In Asia SSng 
Jn^DOth Taiwan and Indochina, the invasion of South^n^H^a 

problST • Taiwan, and Indochina were parts of the same 

the Vl^t Si^S*'^^^*? ^ costly, indecisive campaign against 

the Viet Mlnh for four years when, m late 19^*9, the coUapie 2f""'* 
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Nationalist resistance In China fr^kd the Chinese CosBnunlsts to furnish 
materiel support to the Viet Mirth- ahd to raise the threat of overt 
intervention in the struggle for Indochina, niereafter, the French 
position steadily deteriorated. u»S. officials became alazned lest 
all of Southeast Asia fall to Conmunlsm, 



. The Joint Chiefs of Staff appreciated both the strategic Im- 

\ portance of Southeast Asia to the Uhlted States and the gravity of the 
^ situation developing In Indochina, and they took the lead in advo- 
cating strong tr.S. efforts to prevent a Consminist victory in the area* 
As early as December 19^, they had laid the foundation for an mmedl- 
ate aid program by Including Indochina In their definition of the 
"general area of China," for which Congress had provided $75 million 
in the HDA Act« In Jantiary 1930, they recommended that the program 
for spending this money give first priority to anti -Communist forces 
in Indochina, and that $15 million be promptly allocated for this 
purpose, The NSC in February detemined that U.S, security Interests 

V were threatened in Southeast Asia and that the situation called for 

\/ all practicable efforts" to halt the spread of Conammism in that area. 
Indochina, decided the NSC, was the key to Southeast Asia and was 
under immediate threat. Therefore, on 10 March 1950 the President 
authorized the Inauguration of an aid program In Indochina.*'^ 

Although the decision had been made. Implementation lagged, and 
during the next two months the Joint Chiefs of Staff continued to 
advise prompt initiation of the program.'«'It was not until the Korean 
war provided the necessary impetus that the MDAP in Indochina was 
treated as a matter of urgency. In July a survey mission visited 
Indochina and submitted a report that not only covered materiel re* 
q^lrement8 but also analyzed the problem faced by the French and the 
adequacy of their response to it. Also in July, the first elenents 
of the ^.S. HAAa, whose functions were limited to superintending the 
materiel program, began anrlvlng In Saigon. 

In the minds of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the MDAP in Indochina 

V had two objectives. The first was to Jhelp restore and maintain In- 

V temal security, which Involved supporting French and native forces 
adequate to suppress the Indigenous Viet Mlnb movement. The second 
was to discourage Coomunlst aggression, which involved supporting 
sufficient French and native forces to deter the Chinese Ccinnunists 
from overtly entering the war. From 1950 through the middle of 1952 
these remained the objectives of the MDAP in Indochina. reoooBiended 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff."** 

In 1952 the NSC added a third objective— to assist In developing 
indigenous forces that co\ild eventually maintain internal security 
without help from French units. Prom the beginning of U.S. Involve- 
; ment in Indochina, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had attached great Im- 
u portance to building Vietnamese, Cambodian, and Laotian national 

amies that would have "a measuro of autonomy but would still serve 
:" under French command, Ttiey felt that such annies would not only 
provide fresh troops to relieve veteran French and native units from 
static defense, but would also be a means of identifying non-Ccnmunist 
Indochlnese more clearly with the war effort. The French reluctantly 
agreed to go along with this proposition, although they steadfastly 
refused to pennlt the United States to enlarge the MAAQ in order to 
help train the new amies .^'^ 

In practical effect, all three of these objectives were, after 
mid-1953# encompassed in the one over-riding goal of aiding the French 
to carry out a new plan for winning the war. 

Although the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that this new plan 
offered some hope of victory, they looked with disfavor upon most 
French policies and actions in Indochina. They felt that the large 
MDAP gave the Uhlted States some rights in detemining the manner of 
\^ prosecuting the war. They therefore advocated the use of the MDAP as 
a lever to induce Prance to adopt political, economic, and military 
policies more in accord with U.S. views. Although U.S. negotiatora 
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did In fact attach conditions of this type to the MDAP throughout 
the var, the French rarely fulfilled the conditions.'' 



During the war years, orderly planning j programming, and end-use 
supervision of aid to Indochina was a dlfflcxat and often impossible 
undertaking. Materiel requirements naturally fluctuated with the pace 
and scope of operations and with the fortunes of French arms. Experi- 
ence taught that the administrative procedures required by the MDAP 
were too cumbersome and time-consuming to provide satisfactory support 
to forces engaged in combat operations. Moreover, the large and fre- 
quently unpredictable demands of the war often made It neoessazy to 
reduce the programs In other countries in order to provide funds for 
emergency requlrementa In Indochina. The Joint Chiefs of Staff be- 
lieved that, to overcome these drawbackB^ a special fund for Indochina 
ought to be set up under the direct supervlalon of the Secretary of 
Defense, but the armiatlce arranged at Geneva In JUly 1934 ended 
discussion of the matter 

In terns of major units, French and native forces receiving U.S« 
equipment and support varied considerably throughout the war, mainly 
as a result of organizational changes rather than alteration in the 
strength of forces. Between 1950 and 1954 combined French and in- 
digenous forces supported by the MDAP varied between 450,000 and 
500,000 men of all anas. However, the magnitude of the program is more 
clearly revealed by the monetary expenditures than by the units support- 
ed. The total cost to the United States of the Indochlneae war was 
approximately ^.8 billion. A little more than half of this amount 
was spent for economic aid and for financial support of the French 
budget. The remainder, about $1.3 billion, waa spent under the NDAP/ 

When the Qeneva Conference ended the Indoehlnese war, the Chi ted 
States was providing France with equipment and support for both French 
Uhion and Indoehlnese forces of the following general magnitude. Die 
Army consisted of eighty-seven French battalions, sixty-seven Vietnam- 
ese battalions, nine Csmbodian battalions, and seven Laotian battalions. 
Although these were forces in being, the Joint Chiefs of Staff stated 
the force objectives mainly in terms of French and indigenous divialcns. 
Inflecting their preoccupation with the necessity for divisional organ* 
Ization as the core of the Franco-Indochinese Army. The statement of 
force objectives also reflected the hope that native divisions would 
assume an Increasing share of the burden from the French. Naval and air 
forces were principally French. The Air Force operated 272 aircraft in 
thirteen squadrons, while the Navy had fifty-seven combat ships, includ- 
ing a CVL borrowed from the Uhlted States for the duration of the war.^ 

Following the Geneva Annistlce, conditions of near chaos prevailed 
in all three of the Associated States of Indochina, holding forth dim 
hope that continued U.S. aid would produce satisfactory results. Never- 
theless, the NSC in August 1954 decided that, working through the Frendi 
only when necessary, the United States would assist Viet Nam, Cambodia, 
and Laos to develop forces capable of maintaining internal security. In 
addition, the NSO decided that the Uhlted States, wherever poaalble, 
should assume responalbillty for training the annles of Southeast 
Asian countries.^ 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff were reluctant to have the Uhlted States 
involved in aid programs in countries where conditions made success so 
problematical. The decision had already been made by the NSC, however, 
and on 22 September 1954 they recoinnended force objectives for Viet Nam 
and Cambodia. At the same time, they cautioned that, because of the 
very great obstacles to success, U.S. aid should be provided at low 
priority and without interfering with the MDAP in other countries. They 
did not reconmend forces for Laos because the Geneva Accords prevented 
the Uhlted States from stationing a military mission in that country to 
supervise end-use. In January 1955* however, the Secretary of State 
argued that political ccHislderations made an aid program advisable in 
Laos also, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff acceded. A civilian mission « 
recruited and eventually sent to Laos to perform the functions of aMAAO.*' 
Initial issue equipment for the armies of all three Associated States 
was taken from stocks already sent to Indochina, and thus was provided 
at no additional expense to the United States. 
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had tJ"deaf iL'^'^'^^lJ'^'^^ ' **** ^""^^ ^^^^^ Staff also 
of T>ft?4?^?oi^J?4.!Kf,?I?^^^P^S^« envisaged by the NSC. Because 
?LS iiSi*^^ InstablUty and the persistence of Pi4nch influence, 
SSJ,^ri.Sir4.^*"^*'*J"f*"** *° "^"ed states to ??linlng 

SSif2?S„i^S.J°i.S**®i:^?} Pi^srams, and they enumerated certaln^^ 
S2??i!J J! 2S? believed should be met befor^ the Ohited States 
decided to train the amies of the Associated States .« owi^b 

t«Hn2^r™^««?^*^°"^ 5°!;" 5°^ possibly be met In Laos, where a French 
training mission operated under the Geneva Accords, and no aerlouB 

co2St2^'^*i°\'^%«^r^2.^° stationing a U.S. mllltirrilSslSS iT^t 
^2 i?"^ Cambodia, the Secretary of S^te contended thit ^ 
^SS'^i^^Ef ^'^^^f"!*^ ^""^^ Chiefs of Staff had beS^t. Biey 

agreed, but asked that In negotiating a bilateral agreSent With 

F«nc^^?n^?«,??i**'** States insist STthe eventual ^SISJl of all 
French instructors and advisors. When Cambodian colltlcs and French 
SSSS'iJ^SJ.^*^'^? picture, the Joint ChlSS Sf S?ifr,*S? thi bS- 
hestof the Secretary of State, agreed to drop this condltloi ^e 

eSS2??SiS^r^*°?^ »f«*^ty prevented thrSnl^eS sSSi fSS 
u!s! objectivt*?*^^ nlaslon, although suoh a mission Is etllla 

V iA«rAW*h5*Si?J2? i*"?^ * training venture In Viet Nam was dictated 
t^ ll 5L?nJii^°?^ factors. The Joint Chief s of Staff had reoamoended 

5f training mission be established until political stabllltoSd 
JieS^^'^^ ot State, howeve?, ai^ed tSt the UWted 
oJ ^n?n^?S^^»>,:f^^'**??f.*^*'*^ **** Vletnamese'National Ax5y M a mSSs 
Sf^^J^^S^ political stability. The NSC and the PrMldeht de- 

cided m favor of the Secretary of State, and an aareemeS^Sfl SLSti 

S^i^!;^ French to fomV Joint PrlieS!ltoiSl^t^JiSr„5*|?S: 
3?iS SS is aS??*?SL"'S^ lAthdrawal of French forSef Sam * 

^SjL!!5?vH^.*P'i^ ^256* whereupon the DhlUed States assumed sole 
PBsponsibiuty for training Vietnamese foroes.t^ ««b«.boao 

th« Ii5?*.f5^5i2?-*S n;t«rtel programs m Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos. 
nS«? j£-r!*!?2" continued to allocate aid to th4 French EipedltlSaiy 
a oSfSf ISdoSSSir- ^ proportionately reduced as ^ch forSS 

\ ^ years following the Geneva Conference, a great deal 

\ ..of confusion surrounded the objectives of the MDAP In the Associated 

^ 1954 decreed that thHowes of thS aSsScI- 

«!««^J^*^*rnr^^^ assisted for the purpose of maintalSnTlntJSSi 
security. iSie joint Chiefs of Staff, howiver, bellevedthat iSlSd 
defensive capabilities were also necessaiy. For onrtbingT thTNSC had 
?Se ^^S^** ^ indigen?uri?ISn?1o??Ss^ 

fn^nf^JS^ Sf*!"?T P<>«8"1«- Por another, the withdrawal of French 
fr?IJ!f ^"^"^ ^ expected to leave a military vacuum unless the 

yifj*^®® were able to take over as the French leftT Finally tte fact 
JSS^kS; P^vljio"! ®^ Southeast Asia Collective Defense TiSS;y 
SS?n?SS «riS*T^*; S??*!°* Associated States did not, in the 
ohS«2iS^ 5*"^!^^°^ S^*^^' relieve those states of the 

?5ii*^~j2L!?^5S^5 themselves. The Joint Chiefs of Staff there- 

f?^ S^!^f* force levels adequate for both internal security and 
limited defense against anned attack, Ohe NSC and the President, how- 

V J<^i»* Chiefs of Staff weS^SiiiSJld tS 
recommend force s^adequate for internal security only. In wpOy they sub- 
Si^ln^H^iJSJf objectives. Bit thS^ wSnS^at, as 

5°?**^" """^^ ^ *^1« *° o^fe^ no more than 
limited initial resistance" to any invasion by the Viet Mlnh,^^ 

m.inJ^SJf'^ two years the only mission approved by the NSC re- - 
Mined one of internal security, the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1955 and 
Ssls? 2nSf??cS?i JS** objective of the MDAP in IndochinTbe to 
S5;f« organizing, training, and equipping the ained 

fSJf^.?^ Laos, Cambodia, and Viet Nam for the purposes of ialntainirg 
iS*?K''iifr!if^?' providing "limited initial l^sl stance^ ii?l^k 

Moreover, the Vietnamese Amy was organized to 
teS L^i^iJ^S"?^ J""^*^ elements that could eventually betralned Sr 
the task of delaying an invasion by the Viet Mlnh.*<S ^^wuki tor 
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Even though the Joint Chlers or Staff Included Laos with Cambodia 
and Viet Nam in their statement of tihe over-all MDAP objective in Indo- 
china, the restrictions of the Geneva Acoords made the prospects of 
effective aid to Laos in the near future so dim that they did not recom- 
mend force objectives for that country. But aid to Laos had been deased 
necessary for political reasons, and they Infonsed the Secretary of 
Defense that, to maintain Internal security, one terntorlal and one 
Infantry division would be required. In 1957 the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
dropped their reservations and recommended force objectives for Laos of 
one territorial and one infantry division, to be developed not only for 
the mission of internal security but also for that of limited defense 
against ained aggression* 

In September 19 56 the NSC finally cleared up the confusion in MDAP 
objectives that had persisted since August 195^. Ihe forces of Viet Nam 
and Laos were now to be developed for the missions of maintaining in- 
ternal seciu'ity and offering "limited Initial resistance" to any Viet 
Mlnh invasion. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, defined "limited initial resistance" as "resistance to Ccnmmist' 
aggression by defending or by delaying in such a manner as to preserve 
and maintain the integrity, of the government and its armed forces for 
the period of time required to Invoke the U.N. Charter and/or the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty or the period of time required for 
the U.S. Government to determine that considerations of national security 
require unilateral U.S. assistance, and to commit U.S. or collective 
security forces to support or reinforce indigenous forces In defense 
of the country attacked." 

Cambodian forces were to be developed for a mission of internal 
security only. Cambodia had been displaying more and more open friend- 
ship towards Red China, and the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, had already 
recommended a re -examination of the objectives of the MDAP in Cambodia. 
Not only did the NSC take away Cambodia's limited defensive mlsBlon, 
but it provided f or texnination of all U«S. aid if Cambodia ceased to 
demonstrate a will to resist subversion and maintain its independence. 
CINCPACi however, recommended that Cambodian forces not be substsntiaUy 
altered as a result of the NSC action. He proposed, moreover^ that the 
limited defensive mission be restored. 'Rie Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed 
with CINCPAC. In April 1937 they advised the Secretary of Defense to 
request the NSC to reconsider its decision and reinstate the defensive 
mission.^ 

Even before the NSC sanctioned the defensive mission for Vietnamese 
and Laotian forces, the Joint Chiefs of Staff reoonsnended force objec- 
tives stated in terms of combat divisions. For Viet Nam, they proposed 
In 1955 that the united States support three infantry divisions, three 
territorial divisions, sixteen patrol and landing craft, and five air 
squadrons. Events in Viet Nam, however, soon led them to enlarge the 
force objectives, me threat to governmental stability posed by the 
politico-religious sects made it necessary to integrate more units of 
the private azmles of the sects Into the National Anny than had been 
originally planned. At the same time, elements of the sects tried to 
overthrow the Diem Government, and a civil war broke out that involved 
moat of the National Amy in combat operations. Finally, the rapid with- 
drawal of the French Erpeditlonary Corps promised to create themUJtary 
vacuum at the amistlce line that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had foreseen. 
As a result of these developments, the Joint Chiefs of Staff in January • 
1956 added one territorial and one infantry division to the Vietnamese 
force objectives. Further increaises were authorized in 1957,when the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff proposed force objectives of six light divisions 
and four field divisions, fourteen combat vessels and two marine 
battalions, and four air squadrons.^ 

The Uhited States agreed to support a Cambodian force level af31/XX) 
men. In their latest statement of force objectives, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recomaended that this force be organized into one infantry regi- 
ment, fifteen infantry battalions, one parachute battalion, a four- 
vessel navy, and an air force of one composite squadron* Force ob* 
J actives for Laos throughout the post war years remained one light di- 
vision to constitute a battle corps and one territorial division for 
internal security* A composite air squadron was added in 1957. 

In all three Associated States the emphasis from the beginning has 
been placed on developing forces capable of assisting in the maintenance 
of internal security. Once this goal has been reached, emphasis in 



Viet Kam and Laos la to be placed on developing forces capable also of 
defense against external aggression by defensive delaying action.*'^ 

In the judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the capability of 
. Associated States to attain the objectives of the 

2S«Li?,,??^^"* satisfactory Although the Vietnamese National Art^y 
demonstrated a fair degree of success" in the war against the sects, 
J; *fas not Judged, in 1956, to be capable of retarding or delaying a 
Viet Minh Invasion without considerable outside assistance. With- 
2^?!!?^°^ French forces had left the Vietnamese Navy too small to 
fulfill expected missions, while the Vietnamese Air Force, in its 
J operation, had yet to demonstrate combat effectiveness. 

Cambodian forces, because of faulty organization, lack of an adequate 
logistical base, and ineffective unit and individual training under 
French tutelage, were not considered capable of siqjpressing major 
internal uprisings or of constituting an efficient bulwark against 
external aggression, Laotian forces were Judged capable of maintain- 
ing internal security in all parts of Laos except the two northern 
provinces controlled, since the end of the Indochlnese war, by the 
Communist Pathet Lao. They were considered capable of establishing 
control over these two provinces if air supply requirements were net 
from outside sources. Against a Viet Minh attack in force, Laotian 
forces could offer only "minor limited delay" to the invaders and, 
thereafter, sustain scattered guerrilla and intelligence activities 
in the eneiqy's rear.** 

Aid to Thailand 

The same reasoning that pron5)ted the United States to come to the 
assistance of the French in Indochina in 1950 led to the Inauguration 
of the MDAP in Thailand. The Chinese Communist menace to Southeast 
Asia endangered U.S. security in the Far East. If the French position 
in Indochina collapsed, Thailand would probably be the next item on 
the agenda of Comraunlst conquest. When the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
In January 1950, recommended that Indochina receive $15 million from 
the appropriation for the "general area of China," they also proposed 
a no million program for Thailand. The President approved both the 
Indochlnese and Thai programs on 10 March 1950.*'' Following the out- 
break of the Kbrean War, the MDAP In Thailand, like the programs in 
other Par Eastern countries, was considerably enlarged. In addition 
r 4'^i?®r.°?*®r^?^^P^8^^' United States in 1954 established a 
I? "L^:^- Military Advisory Oroup in Thailand to assist in training 
the Thai armed forces.**^ 

4.W Chiefs of Staff Initially considered ualns 

the MDAP to strengthen Thai armed forces as a major bulwark agaixist 
Conrounlst aggression in Southeast Asia, they recoiaaended muchless 
pretentious programs than In Par Eastern countries more inmediately 
threatened. Throughout the period of the Korean and Indochlnese wars, 
their goal was to help equip and train Thai forces adequate to maln- 
^ ifr2 security and to reslst^arajed^aggreaaioa. The forces 

that they reconmended to attain this objective were nine regimental 
coiribat teams (2/3 U.S. strength) and three AAA (AW) battalions, a 
snail coastal and river navy, and seven air squadrons.-** 

I close of hostilities in Indochina, the NSC, apparently — 

I without objection from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, revised the U.S. 
I objectives in Thailand and dropped the provision for developing the 
defensive capabilities of Thai forces. The objectives of the MDAP 
defined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1955 accordingly limited the 

?,°^^^f?^ forces to maintaining internal security. However, 
Thailand had signed the Southeast Asia Pact in September 1954 and was 
Playing an increasingly prominent part in the activities of the pact. 
f.At the suggestion of the State Department, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
/re-examined the MDAP objective for Thailand, in November 1955 they 
advised the Secretary of Defense that the United States, by partlcl- 
??E:"f ^? Southeast Asia treaty, was obliged to assist the other 
signatories to develop minimum forces necessary to resist external 
JF'^SSfi®"**. Ji^ey^^Jherefore recomnended that the United States, through 
the MDAP, strive to build Thai forces capable not only of maintaining 
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internal security but also of resisting external aggression and con- 
tributing to collective defense efforts under the Southeast Asia 
Pact. In August 1956 the NSC approved this reconmendatlon and, as 
In the decision on Viet Nam and Laos, phrased the defensive mission 
as one of presenting "limited initial resistance" to external 
aggression,'^ 

04.^® force objectives recoomended for Thailand by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have not been fundamentally changed since the MDAP was 

However, the latest statement of force objectives indicates 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff envisage organizational changes that 
will emphasize the division as the basic combat element of the Thai 
Amy. Current force objectives are three Infantry divisions, one 
regimental coirtbat team, twenty-three combat ships and six narine 
battalions, and six air squadrons. Estimating the effectiveness of 
Thai forces as of 30 June 1956, the Joint Chiefs of Staff Judged 
that, despite wealmesses in logistics, administration, and conmuni- 
cations, these forces were capable of maintaining internal security 
and coiUd be considered a deterrent to armed aggression.^ 

Aid to Korea 

U.S. aid to Korea had its inception in the military occupation 
responsibilities that the United States assumed at the close of 
World War II. To relieve U.S. troops of civil police functions In 
South Korea, the United States organized and equipped a Korean 
national police force in 1945, Following formation of the Republic 
of Korea (ROK) in 1948, the ttnlted States broadened the scope of 
this aid, and agreed to assist In training and equipping South Korean 
constabulary forces. t-*- 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff could find only moral Justification 
for this aid. They agreed that all of Korea was likely to fall to 
the Communists after the United States withdrew its occupation 
forces. Therefore, no amount of military assistance would materially 
benefit U.S. national security. Nevertheless, they felt that the 
United States, having equipped the constabulary, was morally obligated 
to maintain and si^port it. Accordingly, the NSC provided for con- 
tinued assistance to the ROK, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 
September 1949, defined the long-range objective of U.S. military 
aid as development of sufficient military strength to enable the ROK 
to maintain Internal security. When U.S. troops left Korea in the 
suniner of 1949, the United States was stqjportlng ROK Ancy and police 
forces numbering together about 90,000 men, and a small coast guard. 
On 1 July 1949, the U.S. Korean Military Advisory Group (KMAO) was 
activated to train South Korean forces 

When the MDA Act was passed three months later. South Korea 
was included among the countries eligible for military asslatanoe. 
However, shipment of MDAP materiel was suspended on 20 July 1950, 
following the North Korean attack. Although the MDAP continued to 
finance U.S. training activities In South Korea, funds appropriated 
for the Department of Defense provided equipment and support for the 
greatly enlarged ROK forces, which were now fighting under the 
operational control of the United Nations Command. During the war 
years, the United States fiamished about $3 billion In materiel and 
services to the South Korean forces.^ 

During hostilities the Joint Chiefs of Staff laid plans for 
post war MDAP support of ROK forces. In 1952 they stated that ROK 
forces, properly trained, equipped, and positioned, would be an 
important deterrent to further aggression, and they recoomended that 
the United States plan to develop ROK forces capable of materially 
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delaying any advance by North Korean forces. The objective of the 
post war MDAP, they Informed the Secretary of Defense, should be to 
assist the South Koreans to develop armed strength sufficient to 
maintain security and to discourage or resist external aggression. 
They advised that, for planning purposes, force objectives coincide 
with forces In being— ten infantry divisions, forty-six aircraft, 
and fifty naval vessels,** 

Operational requirements and the desire of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that ROK forces assiime Increasing responsibility for the ground 
defense of Korea led during the war to an augmentation of the ROK 
Amy to twenty divisions, which enabled the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
enlarge the objective of the post war HDAF. On the eve of the 
armistice, they stated that. If hostilities ceased, the United States 
should program both MDAP materiel and training adequate to build 
Korean forces strong enough to repel, rather than merely to delay, 
future aggression by North Korean forces alone. Again, force, 
objectives would be the same as forces In being. *^ 

Following the armistice, the United States, according to plan, 
resumed the MDA materiel program In South Korea. It was not until 
November 195^, however, that the United States and the ROK signed 
an "Agreed Minute" to govern the operation of the MDAP. This document 
spelled out the size of ROK forces that the United States would equip 
and support and the details of financing and time-phaslng. it also 
bound South Korea to keep Its forces under U.S. operational control 
while the Uhited Nations Command remained in Korea, and to cooperate 
with the United States in its attempt to secure the rexinlflcatlon of 
Korea. A month later the NSC made aid to Korea subject to continued 
ROK cooperation with the United States.^ 

Each year since 1953, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have recoinnended 
that the United States assist In organizing, training, and equipping 
ROK forces capable of maintaining internal security and of repelling 
aggression by any country other than a major power. In addition 
to performing the missions indicated by this objective » ROK forces 
were to assist, under the operational control of the Utaited Nations 
Command, in maintaining the armistice agreement.^ 

The United States has been prevented by the growing strength 
of North Korean forces from materially reducing assistance to ROK 
forces. However, in 1955 the NSC called for developing an effective 
reserve program in order to permit the reduction of regxUar forcea, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended MDAP support of ten 
reserve divisions in addition to the twenty regular divisions. Some 
progress has been made In converting active divisions to reserve 
status, thus permitting a reduction of regtilar forces and an enlarge- 
ment of reserve forces. At the same time, however, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have been conpelled to meet the buildup of North Korean 
alrpower by increasing South Korean air force objectives from three 
to nine squadrons. In their latest statement of force objectives, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff reconmended U.S. support for a South Korean 
army of sixteen infantry divisions and fourteen reserve divisions, 
a navy of sixty-one combat vessels and a marine division, and an air 
force of nine squadrons.** 

AS of 30 June 1956 the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered that 
the over-all effectiveness of ROK forces. In relation to their 
missions, was good. However, since early 1955 the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have specified that en^hasls should be placed on building air 
defense and mine warfare capabilities in order to bring the ROK 
Navy and Air Force to a state of readiness equal to that already 
attained by the ground forces.*'' 
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Sunmary of Tlld^'to the Par East 

With some difference of emphasis, the considerations leading the 
United States to undertake large-scale military aid programs in the 
Far East in 1950 were the sajne as those that applied in Western Europe 
earlier. The national security of the United States was increasingly 
threatened by expanding Communisin in Asia. In keeping with their long- 
standing view that military aid should increase U.S. national security, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff proposed using the MDAP to meet this threat. 
Their persistence finally overcame the reluctance of top civilian 
policy-makers who did not want the United States again to be drawn into 
the Par Eastern morass. Even after the decision had been made, how- 
fy^'^'^i the Korean War to spotlight the danger and under- 

line the necessity for considerably larger programs than orlffinally 
planned. ^ 

Since 1950, aid to Taiwan, Korea, Thailand, and the states of 
Indochina, has gone through two stages. The first stage spanned the 
years of war In Kbrea and Indochina. Conceived in emergency, the MDAP 
was executed as an emergency operation from 1950 to 1954. Conmmist 
aggression, actual and threatened, shaped the MDAP. In Taiwan and - 
^??u Sr* forces supported by the United States were confronted 
With the iranedlate threat of aggression. In Indochina and Korea, the 
forces supported by the United. States were actively engaged in com* 
batting Conmunist armies. Even during the war, however, the other 
face of the coin became apparent. Without internal stability, the 
underdeveloped countries were as likely to fall to subversion as to 
aggression. In the second, or post war, stage of military assistance, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff focused their attention on supporting 
indigenous forces capable of insuring internal security. 

Except on Taiwan, where internal secxirity was not a matter of 
great concern, and in Korea, where aggression has continued to be the 
paramount threat, the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered the develop- 
ment of defensive capabilities as a task to be accomplished only after 
internal security had been assured. Nevertheless, following the 
Korean and Indochinese conflicts, an orderly regional plan for using 
indigenous forces to help meet the threat of aggression became feasible 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in April 195^ advanced their eonoept 
of the form such a plan ought to assume. They visualized uslns the 
\ MDAP to build in the Par East an "Integrated military structure of 
indigenous armed forces. ^' Complemented by the mobile forces of the 
United States and other assooiated nations, these forces would materi- 
ally reduce the demands vpon U.S. armed strength in the area. To form 
the political and economic basis for such a military structure, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff advocated, as a long-range goal, a regional 

^SlJ'iJ^ Ft*?! l^^^ 4^ Eastern non-Coiummlat countries 

with the United States.*^ 

Although a comprehensive security pact in the Par East was not 
possible m the foreseeable future, principally because of long- 
standing animosities among the prospective members, the United States 
by the end of 1955 had concluded an extensive network of defensive 
fii SSf ^ Bilateral treaties bound the Philippines. Korea, 

the Nationalist Chinese Oovemment, and Japan to the United States, 
While a multilateral pact, the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Tjf^Sii^"^?^ the United States, the United Kingdom, and Prance to 
;!lf.L^^^EPf5®2'3*^^^*^' Pakistan. A special protocol to this 
treaty extended its provisions to protect Viet Nam, Cambodia, and 
Laos, which were barred from military alliances by the Geneva Accords. 

vTii,!?® J°2^o ***** ***® Uhited States hopes to attain through this 
blanket of U.S. sponsored alliances, underwritten by U.S. mlUtary 
assistance, are apparent in both JCS and NSC papers. Most Inportant 
«L^K?ff+. 4.^ *^-^f'^*"*^'^°™"^^* governments, possessing the will 

subversion, bordering the Communist world from- 
J^an to Pakistan. Second is a workable mechanism for enploying ^ 
indigenous forces, with standardized equipment and comnon military 
doctrine, in conjunction with complementary U.S. mobile forces to 
deter or. If necessary, to repel Conmunist aggression 
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Thus the JCS concept of military aid to unaerdeveloped countries 
received its first application In the Far East. Experience gained In 
that area affected the thinking of the Joint Chiefs of Staff In 
devising aid programs for the Middle East. 

Poundations of Aid to the Middle East 

A regional program of military aid developed more slowly in the 
Middle East than in the Par East, and with less support from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Although Conmunist expansion threatened the Middle 
East-Mediterranean area as soon as World War II was over, the danger 
was acute only in Greece, Turkey, and Iran, states bordering the 
Comminist en?)ire. Furthermore, the United States deferred to British 
strategic interests in the area. The Middle East did not figure 
prominently in U.S. concepts for conduct of a global war. 

Iran*^The Early Problem 

Until 195^, Iran was the only nation In the Middle East other 
than Turkey to receive grant military aid. Militarily inqjotent, but 
rich In oil, it waa in 19^ an especially attractive and vulnerable 
target for Soviet subversion or aggression. But when the USSR tested 
this vulnerability by delaying withdrawal of its troops from Iranian 
territory, it provoked a strong reaction from the United States In 
the United Nations and, more important, caused U.S. policy-makers to 
begin a peace-time program of assistance to Iran. 

The foundation for such a program had been laid in World War II, 
when the United States sent Lend-Lease aid to Iran and established 
two military missions, one attached to the amy and the other to the 
gendarmerie « an internal aectirlty force. In 1946 the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff reoomiended that these mlsslona remain in Iran and that the 
United states provide Iran with reasonable amounts of materiel that 
could not be used for aggression. Initiative for an Iranian aid 
program had come from the State Department, but the Joint Chiefs of 
staff, having in mind the strategic importance of Iran's oil resources 
and its potential use as a base of operations against the USSR, con- 
cltaded that token assistance to the Iranian military establishment 
would probably serve U.S. strategic Interests by stabilizing and 
strengthening the Iranian Oovemment.^^ 

Until the passage of the Mutual Defense Assistance Aot» the 
program of military aid to Iran was limited to the provision of credit 
for the purchase of equipment. In 19^9 this act made Iran eligible 
for grant assistance, but objectives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
Iran did not change significantly, in their view, aid should be used 
to develop sufficient military power to maintain internal security 
and to prevent Iran from surrendering to Communism "during the ideo- 
logical conflict" (i.e. the period of U.S. -Soviet competition short 
of armed warf are . ) *" The Joint Chiefs of Staff also considered that 
Iran should have the ability to cause some delay to an enemy advance 
in case of global war, but in view of the difficulty Iranian troops 
had experienced in the maintenance of armored cars, light tanks, and 
tank destroyers, they were reluctant to provide heavier and more 
complicated vehicles." Development of a defensive capability In the 
Iranian amy was, in their view, a long-range objective. 

After Iran nationalized Its oil industry in the spring of 1951, 
touching off two years of political turmoil, JCS statements of military 
assistance objectives were restricted even more narrowly than before 
to the maintenance (or restoration) of stability and the inprovement 
of internal security. Communist opportunities for subversion multi- 
plied during the chaotic National Front regime of Premier Mossadegh, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff ceased even to suggest development of 
an Iranian capability to resist external aggression. This question 
was not to arise again until 1953* after Mossadegh had fallen. 

Mes^^^ile, under pressure from the State Department, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had begun to consider a regional program of grant 
military aid to Middle Eastern nations. In November 1951 they had 
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opposed grant aid for countries otlier than Turkey and Iran, on the 
groxjnds that development of effective Middle Eastern forces capable 
of supporting United States strategic concepts would require an effort 
out of all proportion to the military return/^ Within a year, however, 
they were prepared to support such a program, albeit with reluctance. 



The first lD?)ortant step towards a eonprehenslve Middle Eastern 
aid program came in April 1952, when the NSC adopted a statement 
calling for the United States to take an Increased share of responsi- 
bility for the Middle East and to atteiqpt through various programs, 
including military aid, to Influence the process of political change 
there. Opposing an Increase in the scope and pace of mllltarv aid 
to the Middle East, the Joint Chiefs of Staff cautioned that the NSC 
proposals should be weighed with due regard to their impact upon other 
military programs that were of greater Importance to U.S* national 
security."* 

In May 1952 « searching for ways to liii}leiiient the new NSC state- 
ment, the State Department's Policy Planning Staff asked the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to coament on possible objectives of aid to the Middle 
East. They replied that, for one thing, aid could be' used to "influ- 
ence Pakistan, Israel, Egypt, and the other Arab States to increase 
their defense capabilities and to make available desired base facili- 
ties to the Allies, with the ultimate aim of obtaining military 
comnltments to a coordinated defense of the Middle East." But the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were thinking only of aid for which the United 
States would be reimbursed, and that only in very limited amounts .7^ 

They changed their position in November 1952, when they reluotantly 
Joined the state Department in recoumendlng to the Biireau of the 
Biidget a $100 million grant military aid program for the Middle East, 
To the State Department, ^ortunltles for use of aid seemed particu- 
larly promising at that time. In Syria, Egypt, and Lebanon, corrupt 
and Ineff Ident ■ antl -Western governments had been replaced by new 
. regimes that gave promise of turning towards the West. Iraqi leaders 
had expressed Interest in strengthening their armed forces. Furthejv 
more, the United States, following the initiative of the State Depart- 
ment, was about to seek the cooperation of the Arab states in forming 
a Middle East Defense Organization, and the success of this under- 
taking would probably depend on the amount of militaxy equipment that 
was forthcoming from the. Utaited Istates. ^. . . , . 

After reviewing the situation In the Middle East' the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff felt conqpelled to agree to the State Department's urgent 
proposals, but they complained to the Secretary of Defense that they 
had not had time to give the program ccoprehenslve study. Apparently, 
they had not changed their position of the previous November— that 
aid to the Middle East could not be ejcpected to produce forces capable 
of contributing to the execution of United States global war strategy. 
Nevertheless, they favored some small grant programs in order to 
secure military rights and facilities, to Improve internal security 
in Middle Eastern countries, and to provide latlmately for inclusion 
of indigenous forces in regional defense planning. They emphasized 
that initial shipments of aid would be in token amounts, because the 
Middle East had low-priority claim on scarce United States supplies 
and because Middle Eastern forces would have difficulty in using 
modem equipment.'* 

That the primary Justification for grant aid to the Middle East 
was political, rather than military, became perfectly clear when the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, in January 1953, stated their plan for execut- 
ing the aid program. In the first phase, they said, aid would be 
designed to maintain in power governments friendly to the West, to 
improve their internal security, and to encourage formation of a 
regional defense organization. Assuming the formation of such an 
organization, aid would later be used to strengthen the ability of 
Middle Eastern states to resist Soviet aggression ,7' 





Within five months, however. It becane clear that U.S. -U.K. plans 
for a regional defense organization were doomed by Egyptian opposition, 
and the neat sequence of aid objectives defined by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had to be abandoned even before It had begun to be applied. 
Now the objectives had to be stated in more va^e terms: to encourage 
participation of individual states in planning for regional defense 
and, later, to iuqjrove regional defense by apportioning aid on the 
basis of studies made by an allied military planning organization In 
cooperation with Arab states. 

But if the objectives of the program had become vague, its guiding 
principles were stated specifically for the first time. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff declared that the Dhited States should, Ir. general, 
support existing forces In Middle Eastern countries, with a view co 
their modernization rather than their expansion. Aid ahoiild contribute 
Initially to the maintenance of internal security and should establish 
a foimdatlon for the eventual f onnation of a Middle Eastern defense 
force. Finally, it should be consistent with the technical ability 
of the indigenous personnel These principles still apply to Middle 
Eastern aid programs today. 

The framework for an aid program had thus been established by 
mid-1953, but It was still necessary to designate the recipients. The 
NSC stated in July 1933 that the Dtilted States should select for as- 
sistance in the Middle East certain key states— those which were most 
keenly aware of the threat of Soviet Russia and those which were geo- 
graphically located to stand In the way of Soviet aggression. Turkey, 
Iraq, Syria, Iran, and Pakistan were mentioned for special consider- 
ation, over the objections of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who at the 
time felt that these countries should not be placed in a special cate- 
gory. By November, however, they had changed their views. They con- 
cluded then that the security of the Middle East was dependent at least 
Initially \xpon an effective arrangement for cooperation among the four 
"northern tier" countries— Turkey, Pakistan, Iran, and Iraq, The 
United States shoxild encourage Turlcey, Pakistan, and Iran, and possibly 
Iraq, to Initiate efforts to form a planning association for coordi- 
nated defense of the Middle East. The Joint Chiefs of Staff cautioned, 
however, that in allocating assistance to these countries other U«S« 
military and political requirements In the Middle East should be con- 
sidered, as well as U.S. military aid eoomitments world-wide. A 
formal recoinnendatlon that Iraq and Fal^stan be found eligible for 
grant assistance followed in December.''^ 

The MDAP in Iraq 

In April 195^, the United States concluded an agreement providing 
for military aid to Iraq. The objective of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
under the program was to provide, consistent with Iraq's ability to 
absorb equipment, such assistance as was required to strengthen inter- 
nal security and defense capabilities. Further, if Iraq became a 
member of a regional multilateral defense organization, an additional 
objective would be to assist in equipping forces required by the plans 
of such an organization. The Joint Chiefs of Staff set the force 
objective for Iraq at two infantry divisions, based on forces in being 
in 195h. In practice, the MDAP in Iraq was limited by a U.S. -U.K. 
meraormdum of understanding which provided that Iraq would continue to 
look primarily to the British for training and assistance.'* 

Statements of MDAP objectives in Iraq have not changed signifi- 
cantly since 195^. In 1956 the Joint Chiefs of Staff specified that 
one objective of the MDAP shotild be to assist Iraq in developing 
forces with the capability to "resist external aggression." They have 
consistently placed primary emphasis, however, on equipping forces for 
internal security. Development of an Iraqi capability to delay a 
Soviet attack through the Zagros Mountains would be of valiie, they 
observed in 1955, but it would be difficult, time-consuming, and ex- 
pensive. >i 




In stating their concept for the use of combined U.S. and indige- 
2?^*. *° counter local ConiBunist iggreasion, the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff said in 1950 that Iraq should place eiqphasls on the development 
of a capability for unconventional warfare. They anticipated, however, 
that Iraq would not agree to a reduction of conventional forces. Their 
latest statement of MDAP objectives in Iraq does not mention develop- 
ment of this capability, but says that Iraq's forces for resistance to 
external aggression should be mobile, lightly equipped, and capable of 
rapid deployment , •* , 

Iraq's force objectives have been raised to three infantry divi- 
sions and one armored brigade. The Joint Chiefs of Staff made the 
change In October 1956, during the Suez crisis, when they felt It 
especially iirportant to bolster Iraq's position in the Arab world. 
Another consideration, they indicated, was the obvious need for addl- 
4 2?^'^^^°'®®® ^ Baghdad Pact area. Their action did not, however, 
indicate a policy of support for Baghdad Pact forces as such. After 
U.S. hopes for a regional defense arrangement had been realized with 
the creation of the Pact organization In 1955, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff went only so far as to say that the United States "should con- 
sider equipping forces required by Pact plans. Iraq planned to in- 
crease Its forces whether U.S. support was forthcoming or not.W 

4» e*-*^?^*^^®^^ latest estimate of Iraqi capabilities, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff stated that the army could maintain Internal seeurll^, but in 
5^ personnel and equipment shortages it was not considered capable 
°L°®^®"^^"€ coxmtry against Soviet attack or of contributing 
effective forces to the Baghdad Pact in the near future. •* 

The MDAP in Pakistan 

Like Iraq, Pakistan was a beneficiary of the regional aid program 
developed in 1952 and 1953 primarily to encourage a Middle Eastern 
regional defense organization. Moreover, the NSC decided to accord 
Pakistan special consideration because of its marked pro-Western 
attitude and Its key position among the countries of South Asia."* The 
United States concluded a Hutual Defense Assistance Agreement with 
Pakistan in Hay 1954. 

^J^^ objectives in Pakistan, as stated by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, were to provide such military assistance as was required to 
maintain internal aeeunty and to assist Pakistan in equipping forces 
that might be required by regional multilateral defense plans. As in 
other Middle Eastern countries, the Joint Chiefs of Staff specified 
that provision of such aid must be consistent with the indigenous 
ability to absorb equipment. Objectives in Pakistan differed from 
those in Iraq In that they did not Include development of forces with 
defense capabilities, other than those required by regional multi- 
lateral defense plans. However, this distinction was dropped in 1956. 
Since then the Joint Chiefs of Staff have listed as an objective In 
Pakistan the development of forces with the capability to "resist 
external aggression," although they continue to place primary enmhasls 
on forces for internal security.^ # 

In 1954 the Joint Chiefs of Staff set Pakistani forces objectives 
at four infantry divisions, one and one-half armored divisions, twelve 
naval vessels, and six squadrons. Army and air force objectives have 
not been changed, but the naval objective has been Increased to 
seventeen vessels." 

nuA 2^ "^^"^ ^^^^ Pald-stani army was considered by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to be adequate for maintenance of internal security. 
It had a good capability of defending Itself against attack by 
Afghanistan as well as a good probability of initial success in 
resisting an attack by India against West Pakistan. It was not capable 
of defending Pakistan's borders against an attack by the USSR, nor 
would it be even if the MDAP -supported forces were brought to fxai 
strength in men and equipment. Naval equipment was obsolete and 
ineffective, and the air force capability was limited to simport of 
ground elements against a minor military force." 
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The MDAP In ^ran 

Even after development of a regional aid program for the Middle 
East in 1952 and 1953* Iran continued to receive favored consideration 
from U.S. aid planners, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff, It had 
been one of the first countries to receive military assistance because 
its proximity to the USSR made it extremely vvilnerable to subversion 
and aggression. This geographic position also made it the keystone 
to defense of the Middle Eastern area and hence to the fomatlon of 
a regional defense organisation. 

The Uhlted States could not realistically consider inclusion of 
Iran in plans for a regional defense organization until late 1953, 
By then the Shah had regained a position of strength, and, with a new 
prime minister, was looking to the United States for aid and counsel, 
Ininedlate effects of these developments could be seen in January 1954, 
in a new NSC statement of policy towards Iran that: 1) stressed the 
use of military aid to strengthen the Shah, whose only real source of 
power was the anry; 2) made the amount and rate of aid dependent In 
part on Iran's attitude towards cooperation with Turkey, Pakistan, 
and Iraq; and 3} specified that aid should Improve the ability of 
Iranian armed forces to provide some resistance to external aggression* 

The NSC felt that if a pro-Westem government continued in Iran 
and if the capabilities of the Iranian anny were increased, the 
country might in a year or two be willing to "move in the direction 
of regional security arrangements." U.S. thinking at this time 
obviously had been influenced by the Shah's statement that it would 
be useless to discuss multilateral security arrangements until Iran 
had an anry capable of putting up some kind of defense. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff did not object to any of the essential aid provisions 
in the NSC paper, but they did caution that the many weaknesses of 
the Iranian army could not be easily overcome. In their opinion, 
considerable time would be needed to obtain any major Increase in 
combat effectiveness. It was also evident from their connents that 
they were not very sanguine about the possibilities of achieving 
effective cooperation among the four northern tier countries.^ 

A year later, the NSC again expanded the objectives of the MDAP 
in Iran, even though the Joint Chiefs of Staff this time entered 
strong reservations. The NSC action followed a visit to Washington 
by the Shah in December 195^, during which he told the President that 
Iran was willing to adapt its strategy to Middle Eastern defense If 
it had reason to believe that it would soon be able to do its share 
towards conmon defense of the area. The U.S. response was reflected 
in the NSC paper, which stated that one objective of U.S. policy In 
Iran was the development of Iranian armed forces capable of maiding 
a useful contribution to Middle Eastern defense through the conduct 
of defensive delaying actions. 

Vnien they comnented on the draft of the NSC paper in January 
1955, the Joint Chiefs of Staff held that aid to Iran should not be 
expanded significantly until: 1) Iran's role in defense plana for the 
Middle East had been determined, and 2) Iran had demonstrated its 
ability to use MDAP materiel effectively. They had first set forth 
this position in September 195^; they restated it not only in January 
but again in April 1955. In practice, the position of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff prevailed, for the NSC paper recognized that development of 
significant defensive delaying capabilities in the Iranian anned forces 
would require "a long-term program Involving U.S. expenditures silb- 
stantially in excess of present levels." It did not Indicate that 
such a program would be undertaken.^' 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff did approve a moderate increase in aid 
to Iran later in 1955j hoping to encourage its adherence to the Baghdad 
Pact, which had been signed by Turkey and Iraq in February. This did 
not, however, indicate any change in their opposition to a much larger 
program. They ignored an opportunity to make such a change in October, 
when they stated an appropriate role and mission for the Iranian anny 
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m defense of the Middle East— thus fulfilling one of the two necessary 
conditions that they had laid" down for * significantly larger MDAP. 
Their statement Included an estimate of the expenditure required to 
provide the desired Iranian c^billty, but they told the Secretary 
of Defense that this estimate was "not Intended as a basis for 
increasing presently programned HDA support . " ^4 

The role and mission stated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
the Iranian armed forces was to conduct a slx-month defensive delay- 
ing action in the Zagros Mountains with outside operational and 
logistical support (Including atomic siqjport). This mission was 
derived from the concept, adopted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
April 1954, that retention of Turkey, the Zagros Mountain line, and 
the areas to the south and west of that line would satisfy U S 
military objectives in the Middle East. (The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have Since replaced this concept with a plan for defense along the 
Elburz Mountain line. Accordingly, the mission of the Iranian amy 
J'^.I??''-*'^'^^*'®^ *® ^® conduct of a defensive delaying action 
initially from positions in the Elburz Mountains. )W 

Iranian mission was developed by the Joint Chiefs of 
S*£z ? iS^^ there were no approved force requirements for defense 
of the Middle East, and in determining the size of Iranian forces 
necessary to accoii5)llsh the defensive delaying mission, the Joint 
Chiefs o{ Staff accepted the prevailing MDAP force objectives In Iran. 
These called for an amy of eight light infantry divisions, four 
light armored divisions, and five Independent infantry brigades. 

Current force objectives are six Infantry divisions, full 
strength; six infantry divisions, reduced strength; five independent 
brigades, reduced strength; eleven naval vessels; and five air 
squadrons. Army force objectives were changed in September 1956 on 
the recoBinendatlon of the MAAO Chief of Iran, who felt that elimi- 
nation of light armored divisions and incorporation of tanks into 
the Infantry divisions would increase Iran's defense capability and 
i'S^^^^fi.^i?'^^^ costs. The Joint Chiefs of Staff felt in November 
1950 that Iran's pattern of forces should be changed to eimhaslze a 
capability for guerrilla warfare, but they believed that Iranian 
2w *^8re® ^° » reduction of conventional forces until 

the united States and Iran undertook oombined planning. W 

« «4.^2 extensive consideration given by the NSC, the Joint Chiefs 
5 * ' ^" ^ defensive role for the Iranian 

armed forces indicates the special Inportance that the United States 
has attached to Iran. It Is the only underdeveloped country in the 
Middle East in which a start has been made towards developing an 
Indigenous defense capability. Nevertheless, it is true that in Iran, 
as in Iraq and Pakistan, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have placed primary 
eiQihasis on forces to Insure internal security, «• ^ ^ ' 

As of 30 June 1956 the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered the 
Iranian Army capable of maintaining internal security and preserving 
Jv®-5°X^?^®"^ power. It could, they thought, execute very 
limited delaying actions against an aggressor with a final defense 
Of Short duration in the Zagros passes, it was incapable of sustained 
cortbat. The Iranian Navy had a limited ability to help maintain 
internal security and suppress smuggling. The Air Force could assist 
in the maintenance of internal security but was not capable of 
opposing an aggressor equipped with a modem air force. ^* 

Sumnary of Aid to the Middle East 

. In the Middle East, much more than in the Far East, the United 
States has provided grant miitary assistance with a clearly politi- 
cal purpose. Even though aid was used to help create a regional 

S e?°L°^*"^f?*^°"; U.S. policy-makers, including the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff , frankly acknowledged that the benefits of such an organi- 
zation would be primarily political and psychological. It was 
expected to encourage the participating nations to cooperate more 
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closely with each other and with th^ West; It was not expected to 
reduce significantly the area's military vulnerability. 9/ 

Development of a capability to resist external aggression has 
been Hated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as an MDAP objective in all 
three countries, but it has been considered as a goal for the 
indefinite future. Only in Iran has a beginning been made towards 
its reallaation, and there, as in Iraq and Pakistan, forces for the 
nalntenance of internal security continue to receive first con- 
sideration under the MDAP. These forces contribute to the essential 
U.S. aim of maintaining in power Westem-orlented governments. 

Several factors have made it necessary always to consider develop- 
ment of defensive capabilities as a secondary goal. Most important 
factors, and one constantly eophasized by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, is the limited ability of the Middle Eastern nations to 
absorb military equipment. Another factor is the limitation of Tftilted 
States aid funds, which have not been sufficient to finance long, 
costly programs in a low-priority area. A third factor has been the 
S of regional defense plans agreed upon by both the United States 
and Middle Eastern countries. Such plans are a prerequisite to the 
development of Middle Eastern forces as a complement to U.S. mobile 
forces, in accordance with the concept evolved by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for meeting local Coimunlst aggression. 

Recent developments in the Middle East and in U.S. policy towards 
the area may result in the removal of some of the obstacles to a long- 
range program for creation of indigenous defense capabilities. 
Whereas the Middle East, in relation to other regions receiving 
military assistance, has often been regarded by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as a poor investment. It has gained In inportance as the 
Comnunlst threat there has Increased and British Influence declined. 
One indication of the new Inportance that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
attach to Middle Eastern aid programs was their recoinnendation to 
the Secretary of Defense, In May 1957, that the Dhlted States assume 
primary responsibility for training and equipping Iraqi armed forces.^' 

Furthermore, since the con?)letlon of the Baghdad Pact organl- 
ssation late in 1955* a start has been made towards the formulation 
of regional defense plans. During the past year the Joint Chiefs of . 
Staff have been connentlng on Baghdad Pact military studies. Now 
the United States has become a meiober of the Pact's Military Comnlttee. 
linking it even closer to regional defense planning. 

None of these developments, however, has as yet had any signlfl- 
on the aid program In the Middle East. Baghdad Pact 
military plans continue to reflect the varying national Interests of 
the meolber states, and while the Joint Chiefs of Staff have had under 
consideration their own defense plans for the region, they have not 
acted upon them. Thus, the United States and its partners in the 
Middle East have not reached an accord on defense plans that might 
form the basis of a significantly altered MDAP. 

Nor has the Elsenhower Doctrine produced any basic changes in 
the aid program. The Joint Chiefs of Staff Informed the Secretaiy of 
Defense on 13 June 1957 that the Doctrine would not have any Innedlate 
effect on the amoxmt of military aid for the Middle East. Changes 
would come over a long period of time, they predicted, and affect not 
so imich the size of the aid program as its pattern— particularly if 
the Middle East members of the Baghdad Pact could set aside their 
national alms, establish realistic force requirements, and plan 
toward a comnon defense against a comnon eneny.tf 
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(T^ JC8 mVU BptbrmC. SMMMfed. 2«A9V4T» •UMOtot MS. 
IMla4ftMi»si»inmii^GMBMM»**MAp»ftf»(SMM»UM4TK mmmOU^ 

met, |Tj|mm9/4.ii>B*fcrAtei4Mir. «M«ftj,$>br4VfDM«w 

UMftr4n» MMAto, MS* 

MIS, .. . ^- . 

cmlagteFMl|ftlAtitetrAMialuc«FnffM«"f m4f. MMfito, mc 
miiflM* llmfiMte JGlMiMM. Mtai^ t|M49» MntOto, 
SwlvM ftm jes 1S40/19» iMM flp4..«M If, 

MMflto»Ml4. OOTiv94ta»iail9Un* MMllto. (TS)«aUCCS4ft/U, 
viAil, If Aiif 44 (DM If Jttv 49V MM fito» M ia» 

4. (SfllliMM, Bffa4Urlar JCttsiMtOd; "MUllwir OI«)Mtt««« la IfiUtetf 
AMFff«fmaa,*«t4lMiM« •MMlito, Mis, OwlvM teM ^C» ti44/Uy, mm 

flto.Msa, 

fcMttrl^f^iiS^ccri^^ 

t, IMIMm. TwteUgte JCtto«MM, nCDA yngmu mfM*lfSt 
VUak Wiai4p9Mlll.4L MIUlMr " H Ito S4, CCftHS (t.«M4) m 114, 

0ai«a4Nnl612f9f/l4a,MMiflto, (TO MMt. CriUM JCt I* MM» 
•*ltXM JPMgnntec CteUnc* Im FT IfSf,- 1 JU U, mm fiU, M fS, 8wM 

teM jC4am/)M, MM flu, w n it^ 

9, tTf fttTWf , T tf fni ftr m tt tennrf, TtM>rt hf nm h l» i 4>|pii i m«M rt 

rwwim i M cmmm Ai4FtnMu,*»s4ifMft4, ccsm(Ma«44)ui 

mST. ])MtM4frMiC41099/U7. MMfite. (i) iCS t099/1M, Byt ^ WC» 
"VT 19*9 mutwy A— toiM» ywgMiwil^ OriOM (m,* li ^M >T (Dm 
StMITI, MMttt, nPMl4» (n|MHM,Da4fM«fwJGtMMM» 
Fotlcf to MRMIniteiMM Asia, 210mm* CGS 492 AM* (4-a»-a|(2| M 29, 
DotIvM teM iCS I992/St3, MM flW, M 22, 

JBMhrtlMtf AI4FMMM tol^ FtogM. 

10* (?SillSC42/l. nftoPMlllMMaiilMM4«IMM«llkaM^MAM«,« 
22 Dm 49, CC2 092 AM (4«2i«42) M 2, 

U« (9^2CSrai/42,BHkTWC» *'AMteCMn,«lTDM4f, CGf4tt 
OhlM (4-S.4SI M 7 pt A* 

12. (MMm*, afarflsyteiCSMflMDii; «Vki9MitiMi«a» IMM4MM 
wilk WLmtfct to AtU^ » 29 Dm 49, CCS 092 AcU (4^S«a| M 2. OmMlnMjGS 
1992/7, MM fito. 
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ts. tf^mc^n. •wMii, MSM4f. iMfli^ MX 



14. i9#MMM, Bmd«rteIC0t»aMa«i; •Vngmaf AMtolnwtete 
0»ivMI>miCSlUa/i4n MMAto, MtU. (Ti» Mm. BmA^Im ICS to 

'"^TTin-r — riTniiiir'i ■ 

ts. T TT T 1 1^*^1 — '1 ^ T Ti'-^ • >- 

(Tte BMltec* MMIM WaMigM tmi, » sil 
BA^pMtl^Mivmyaf AMIS CMM,« MOM 4a» (T^MnMtJMtoUte 

MiMOif; mmmm, UBM4I. (Ti)ii/iiiesmim.u&M«. uuitoces 

4ttate|4^$^»M79tK imftMiafAcilM, iMMCIfli, S MH* Act 
M*. CCimmeffaft-«nMl« (TUMm, MMtoSM. mmm^^ 



(WltaM, liMftqrCW JCtMlMMt *«MMfttlMMM»Cf ftfMMi«*> 

M Nwr 4a» CGi Sll ttaMM CU«f^ M U BWM Cm ICS MM 



It. |4>iM, •»»<UytoJC»f tott< yiiMM»"IMiyii, CCt 

8«WtortolCil*toO(rf» •MilttriUAtoAMUC 
»M»7a«i MMfite. MM4tomJCSlH4/IT» 




SI. rwTM— , SiUlf tolCH»aM0i<; ^mn^MiiefUmmWiM ' 

CCtSMMlCff«U^T|toI. 

tt. |t^MMa^BM4HrtomftiaMOi4 *^linitorBMtototaJnr 
IH» Itouai ttito— > ■■ l i t M M H »1HW^ * T m f U CGSm |8<as«4H M4t« 
OOTtvMtomJCfltff/n* MMflte. (mMMMvLtetoiCttotoa^ 
'Oi>»r«>U>t»gf»0lt|»tit»t#totolTm>MBIlMryMrtwki kuUmmmPf^ 
iMi«"4aiySI, MflMfllt, Mil* JDMiv^toa JCIltf9/UI« MMfll*, 
MST, llllllnask CtlllMtolCtt»iMOaf» •>IIDUl9MgflMtoff!UMl Ym» 
ItM»"MM9S» MMfltet Mtl. MMto»^esa099/MI. MMato, 



wci44«9.a. ^^i^f*-^* ^ ' — -Ti -iifc inijirt ii niiuil II 

wiflb as^p—t t» JIM— > — t — mmm Mrtl— I OtmMiMi, » » ifcr il» iM 
fltet M« 11. "^p^ » 

X4» j^^f 'w — » m If titirif n^ iM i i J rii ■■ lam u pm 
Mmm, CtlliMteiCIt»aMOtl» niPA >w,t»—li, dKH>tl i» FT If if, » 



an iyillH CI44/I> "g^CO ^-ttf— -4 CwwMt< 

Mili0«MM«1UMt«lteK.&. M 



•MM Milt, MnfcMi MMtttt — 14. fiMMiMMaesitM/n. , 

cniMm* MMitflMictM«MBif, nia49mMMiMjnrmf*ifMviM 

Wfll Mifm P^l. UUItwrftnMgr^-ITlMM. CC««f2f»^«44|M«ll4. 
»MtM4iMMjGI2m/m, MMBto. WFtlf. (Xi^MnMt MM teles 
MteOtl ^ i t Mti MtaU tm CMmm Mrtto-IIM TMm VmU, » If J>< H, 
CGtmjnmMMUlO^lMtli. DMtM«teMj60i9M/ii. MMflte. 



W. ^w^^ ■■■■■a-V HMMB# JMSCIV rSTOf 



r. IP, Mac 144/1, 0^|MtlM« m4 Gmvm* 

MM wmA tt0 ^rM%ttt MUUmmI CNwMMMMt " 14 Ma 14, CJCS 9f I 

(•vtMltOaCIl (t^MMMtSMtedtelCSMMcJM, MMM^ lOMH* 
CCS Ml ItaMM ai«t«a) M« li. OmIm4 teM iCM 1944/H, mm Ato. 
(niKSClMtf AtfUMllB. U)S» 40ct»4, iMTlCSIItot. (TH MIC Mlf />, 
"QtfMM 0.a» MItr TMiMii «i«wSM|,«U|lMM, CCt tf X A«U C4aft«a| 
M«M. mWCiStS. •V.ilMMrttoMHrHMMaMtttClMMMMftafM 
•<CMM,-UjMSf, CGSMlfMaMai<«-4t|M4T* 



St. TI»tMty«Mil||M4MtOMMM4ltoMMM«MMMMM 

iiMtiMMfmfs. SMfltaMOMi* KSs^ MinausoMMk v»» 
sfvi Ml aooax (m jm tin f»» is4*isxivaix3aai ui m hi, 99. m-iw. 



S4» tprJcsmi/4i,avi^rJiM; "AMtecyMt^iTSM^f. eGS4M 



•MS. ■ *>«->^ m..,f ... — 



itin 



St, CCS m 1909^ M MflSISl!S^SZ^ 



(V^^Mmmn VMiMtMtlwjettolMBiC, , 

fttt. OwMlMMtmi/ftS, MMllte, imiteM* XiitortoiCttotMBK. 

w»MfT« tTii M Mi n , catfiit tiw jct—ai t pg i ; ■tiPAygtwifcyyutai 
TmlfH,«ltMSt,tnMttt.tMtt. OwMtemlttUffAtt, MMOto, 



St. IV4 sue 124/1, ntaMttoM OlilMtlwf Mi GMMMtfAcilMwIA 

£gy<>"?^J**f^^y««****^»'»w/stt>«MMtt>>B>ytit^ 

lf9S/atS# MM Ala* flitt M« It. DuiiU IkM Jet 

m*. mUtClU/I. "MMtlMMOUMltoMMtCMMMif 

tMM^ i I III n jjyfc ^ OMM IMMtetM 

f Til liMM» ^Gt to IttPtC Tto l fcwm » €«Mait te OMfi 

nMtSs»aMttt,«M«c SMMtaMjctim^ 



3f. CMfWSIt9l/ll«.«itbrJm« •«Mv«fnMtt»aMM«MMMI«MI 
U Jm CCS 092 Aate (MMt} M M» 

41. iT^ M-rr, ItTiftiri ftr ffft f» fctrlTtf, "TW tnti ■ ff 1 Fugnn 
fag WiH — > l Octity — »l >1 mr wIi OT m>, * If m M» GCS m |MI«44} 



41. (Mlmesitf/tt <mMte««tf«.s.Mterteft»fte^Mi**2»4MS4» 



4S« |MrkMM»Ba4Mte 

(BM ti jw ssi» CCS m MA (MM) Ol iM i» 



40ctSS(DMM, UO««UK mmmm». Mil, 

44> illM— , T ili lH Ur JCit»«M»ri; "g.«, y Uw •< ftlait 
B> < i t MiMmm to h i ll mm , « 4 44, mtmm ato» — TT^ S«i«»4taMJCS 

m«/Mn MMiito. MMM^itWgwvrteJcttoiMM; mM«M«toM 

rMckMMlltalMw,"UMgi4» •HMflto, Mtt. tal««4AmiCStm/t4«i 
WMflta, WUr, l i tttH itmPiC, »A^44»>i»t»(l|JCitHl/m»lfcl4 
^■Mya, "g.iL at mM llM i< ftalai^t Ea ^ t — IMUHm Im H it rW m» *» » fc» »4» 
«MMfll«»M84I, CVUMnUto MMte JCStoMtaC •m«MlMa«4DM« 
MililfMMteMMMM,>>UaarM» ^UMfitof 4Mt)» DMivWiTM JCt 
mi/Sf4» MMltto, tIi|MHM, Ba4MteJCil»aMM 

ftllag 1 l i i l g lM M Fto— f fcHlMl I > '» If p«| 44, MM 

toMlCSlffa/404, MMflto» M«44. (Tf>MHM, SMDtCteJCi, 

S4 Oct 44» Md to (TD ICS Iff2/40t« IIM4 fey tMya, 4M« M^ U 0«t S4» 
flto* M4t4> . 



4T> CMltoMM, ■■iftlKlhr JC4tolMP><, 'MMCiMM4 0Mla9MMlt< 

yMM»to h <t iiMM ,»mii»44t 4— flto, M« 4»> iMMi4ite jcsma/m, 

MMflto. (T«> at4<to4g|y JOtotocPd; HwilnftM Hi ft^i^tl 

toiif MM < Wwattt— to i iit r^t ti, " If Oi 44. mm» gto, 4M t4» BMiM4teM< 
lffa/404. MMfito, MO 44. rrHMMt tocMMiCa, ■^iirllM.-Miil u 

mJGSIff2/4U.B9lbr«rC ^■■KM.''Sltor44(PMMt I71tov44|, • 
fltot Mc44to 



44. 9rJC4249f/444,SpltnrJVei *llM9iHtMMiH«M4MMterr 
lf4T,*'l4Mwi4(DMM, UllavU), CCS0f2|4aa^a)amT. (DMn^ 

BMfMte JcstotMAiC T* ^'ff "fir^ ri n ii w iig muMT i . - II ift 

•HMfito» WVlf« B0lM4toHiJCSatff/44l, awoflto. 



4f, aMrittes4ia/U '^M» Filtoy to toiMtoto ■■■Itotil iili. » 1 atf §4, 
CCS tflAitfa 1404.441 in M« 24. (m Hhm, BUM te ICS to SmBmI, •-OLS. 



PiOteyto ifam-i t i tl wi rt i li i, * «I aw mmm flto, — If> AnMfrM 
ICS im/StS, MM liU, MC IS* (TSIMmw, C«4t»lGa» Mttitwr AMI* 

GuiMI«,**2ite»4, CCS092(t^.44)a)M«M. |Ti|JCS20ff/«4f. iMkr 

CMOto JGi^ mMm^ fteM JUm^ Mi M^W I'M* 0^|mIIvm CubMIm 
AflM« f]MrcM (01. am IT, MM fito, MCM. (Ti) itaM, JU4tM iCt 
telMM, "MMlMiCttiOyBMlMAvMd VMM (Q|^"S Aprs?* mm 
SAC 41* 



M, l4^aCtam/4i6, Bptkr niBA9rHtMMlMQ«MnMte#T 

MH/flO. Byt^'M. *«taiMi<0.«. Pt^nM tev UttlMv AmUIum M af 

.l2.**^-5 J*^ f ik i-Ni M. li. ITS) JGS 
m2/472« Byt^JflK; "KaHMA teM Bmm te ntMm* ** IT Am ft» ISm M. 
If AagfSK CCSmA«to|««aMi)aiM«lt. Cnifi^MM*, iSytovte JCt 
totMOai; ■^iilflwflM tl imft rrtgnMlH CilliiU^" I JmH, CCS Of! 

it'Ot^iii ai M as. D9whf4 mm ICS asTf /Ml, MM fli«w M ai, m mm*. 

ma4IM«MMItoSMM "TT ITSS iOU FngMMrtM OiUm», « |i AavS^T 
MMflto,ar9l«« llnft«MteMJCSSSf«/M>t MMflto» (S|aCSS0ff/Tft6, 

»Tg>MM. 10F.fc»TKMMflla,»Fl|4,^^^^ 

•u iii^je«»Mi^ 1^ ^ Tiinii fii rr 

i"!?*]!*?'"^^^ •~^»'«»» (TS|JCSlfM/a*. 

Syt^WC '^MSAT Sttmr IUpwtMGMMU,"40ctBSUMML UOctUk 
CCSmA«U|MS-4t|UlM«ll. ITS 4f SlateM^ I^ytete ICS MSMte^ 
"Mo4iflMllM«f MBAP»«g«mMdagCHlMlA.«"4SMS«, CCS Sf S (S«SS^ ttl 
Mas, 0MMIiMi4CSaS««/UI, mmAI*. mil IHMm.. IU4Mte 
JCStoSMStC "fTHSSMOAFMfnMUiH <M4«M« IS Apr B4» MMdl*, 

SLfAl 5?*^ WicsatH/Ts*,iiitiPrss»Ci 
aOMsn. MMflto, iPFii«» t-^— • 



ia. (aracsasn/Tt«»aiHNrasrc» <TTifSf MiiiiMyA«MMM»prM«m 

■liH^OMMMmi»ISfMST|DMM»aSMST|| MMtt«,W»llS» 7 



%y* t*^r^ ft tiwia. liiliffi fw ITS f SttPat "Sm«s IhtliMl 
SMUltr VragnM M 10 Jmm I9B4,« II Sty CCS Ml II.S» U«ai.SS> Mt M. 
Dmlv*4£miJCSaSH/i»T, CCS StS (S*aa^» Ul M $4. 

S4» (Tl^ateBW* BMStorlMiCSlsSMlM, •9tHraaa<AMlMMtelte 
OMMtlAfM«fCUM.*«SSte9S. CCS4MCUmi4.|.4S|MT»ftT. 9nM 
IVM iCS ITSI/iS, MMfito. 



»*• ^tii^MM*. BUIMteaCStoSMM, •««H*t«<«i JMatMUltwr 
Mto«iMl*nAllMtf,"4DM»S. CCSStSActoCMS^Mil. BwtMiteM 
ICS im/249, MM flto, M M. 



»4« t»4 ^MM t, V i a iMfci t glM JCSfS MP ti; "F t r giM ■! MiliMy A«<UU 
»tett»OMnlAM«ICUM,»ITtaM, CCS 4U CUm (4«a.4f | M€ T 
>t IS. D Mri <«i inm JCS ITSI/Sl, mm llto> ITTl ntMit. I iltr fw JCf f SSffPaf 

*^dTBr««ii pngMM MtiMttMs te ft» n ma aoiiMr ifMiisi AarttiMt 
Fi«fffM.»4S9Si, coBttacsaa^lMSS. osiMteMicsasH/iai* 
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q— 4 im9 »f Oh itm FT IWI MOttMy M i t i tl rt ^ . 



cesmA«i»c«.a»^}Mcftu w jctHH/4a. »»t»rii>c, ruPAPirigyw 

«tai<M4taMlMrrTm7.«14lteMCDMM. UMwif|» CCS m 

IM nftUMitf,"niN!rU|BM«ii» MNivUk MMflto, MM. |aita«i/ 
MfMtelCStoMM. irt rr - i f f tig <i rt 11 Jar li 

•Mt Aatot * • ai» lit CCI m irti |>«M .tfj W — 14, . 

■ri«gM4iMnii»"um»vinMM» MmtTii CGitniMMiiaiw 

Ftl4. |YI|'4p9f»MMM» MfM4telGtt»iMBii; >MMiflM4«l 
lhrtinuMMMta»in4,*UaiV»4» GGimV.a» a«it«S4|tM44b 
tan JCS a4n/4f f • CCS m IMMI ai IM S4i 

». (HftWMCCm/t, •MlMfta«4M41IMl4MaBtteM4 
If Dm4S(Omm» TJiMi44k CGtm.II ■wM0«lf.4f|4M 



fii4» Mit, (TS4ciliiiet/i, >^yMttMt<tt»iMM<iM«i«mlM 

141941 tta« 4fK CGimiMS«44|4M«9, 



4i« f/immKBimni, "u-it^fiiffit Hnitiir ^•tiwmmn n 

.ttKiM<I.|f^M4U. W4i»AI»AMlAI»(i|ieta01 



fy** • ■■ tt i M i »«§■ ■ ■ ■ iw FT IHT t4 n If 44, " 4 Ort 44 

(Dm OS. f Octft4|» CCS0ft0«U^)(X)BFPllS. 



41. ft«MUrteiC4l*4MO«f, •^MMMUUlMimilMrf 

tett4«4NMteifSMM."OjMM« GC4m.UKMafl*lf.4i|4M41. 
BMMIrMiJCSm4/IT4, MMtta^ M9ff. (TUMmm, CtfUMte JCil* 
flMD0f» niMFnf««»tonMilTMr lf44,«M04l4l» CCttM |4«a^|M4 
44. OotM 4raM #Ct 44ff /MS, MM flto, M 41. 



4S« |t^AMMie4m4/344, •VM44V AqMMri«i4<aOKnMM*»tim 
4S, CC4444.11BMMa«tf^|tMU4. ITHlim JC4 in4/lf 4. m« flte. 

(TfiifMM* GauMteie4t»4M08i» uni rrtMiiwit tiii4tM8 fii IT nil,- 

4M4>, CC»4fSC4ai«44|MfS. *TTfTH frm m im/m. turn flU, BF 



Jj4.^^Ka^m4/4 ff, jy » 4y 4>tri , TPHfHrtAgf^ 
n>«ur4 ikt flte JM;» >* U 844 44» CCS 494 Aate (4a4«44) M4 ft. 



UMayMlDMM, 19 Afey H>. CCS 092 (MZ^I m 111. (TAAap 

OMmU. 0^i«4ftMi JGS2099/57S, MMllto, IH 4CS Xt99/f M. I^kv 
JVC I9S9 lOUter AMtoMc. PiW>wd!« <WSM 

CP.««^aomslirZ«U«^wi!tir^ wmn 



....^ ^'CS2099m4*««t^iVG. ^lOA tagrwalM OiMmm te FT 

c« 091 (•-a*:5ri3 m, tTfli IOC 

1^ •S.-Sft^ • r* SS^ • «^ - la M, CCI JM. II 

MMfll*, in M-a^ MM^to^ fa, jreM >^ m^w^ >~ «f rrtaiaMlii 



Mir.4tascsam/m,cc9 99a(s«^^ m^rcsasn/SsT 
. <?f2fT^ ^•4tot4teJCsi»Siei>«i; •m.s. SM«frteiimMa« 
ccso 9a^0a i^>ji»gsi> its) jcs ai»]fiM. Sft k, m^'t)Metf^ 

■ M n^pwiMal « 9MMM aMt vnttMil SMatttr Fin. ** is is — 

as m SSI, CCS ssi o.si ii.ai.so) mc sa. (ts| mm muMt»iGM 

t>S»y><, "MajpamUat^WwlS^WMyMPAFt^SlfcySS. CCS tW |S^U«441 m 
JCSI»SmM "FT I9SS SttA Fy»S«mi«, a,!^,.^ t IZZ^J^^^ 

KL?f.^!:^«^?S:?l^'^*^'**K"~««^ ITsmsciliia/i. -o.s. 
£?^L*?iir^ ««fcM« - s si» s^ CCS •9a iuu (ms^i u) •^ u. 

(S)JCSaS99/T0i, «TrT itM a^^,^ — TMiwt fITL " 

IS FM St fOM SO m sn» CCS S9S ti«u.44> (^wpTu. 

70. CV4^Sai^74. SiMM» aiUfteMteiCSt»SVIICC» •WMSM 
JCS I7l4/a« MM Ate. 

71« (F^JCS 1714/9. m^by JSPC "Milllwy AMlMMeo Im, IS SS ' 
IS Jm M (Dm m, si ta SOI, mmm Ate. 

^^WJCSl714/S,«,lkriS8C. MMMfed. ISteSOCDMW. SltefOV 
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2to4|i^atoMMit»Mi,»itik9vtt, CCi tu ygiinii nSTu 



(DMM,l4«Mitt|. C;ctMlS.M.M.X.A. ttUlf«4nMML 



t4» CmlGStttY/AlpaitferMK; ««HMMtiAI4telto 
am/US. Mt ^ tMyv, 'MlitMMMMMM ^ 11^ 



nv Oft MMito lliv f) CDtt Mk ISltovfSk 



tit i/itt. M fer JvCi "UN tt 1 iMni 9mnmiimtSmwtmi 



• nu. m #es Mff /SIS. HiirnXl ^9cmlt ^mSmAZSm ^ 

i9MsiM»lMrto«»«ISA«vSS|0M«.f tq^SSI, ftW. — IS> 



niilitef AasUiMM Pw0n»>» te FT 19ST •mi FT If It, * M M (Om m. 
9 Oct S4I, COM m*. BP PttS« MAiMM, Ba4fMteJGSt»aMB< TTtm 



i^!f^,2/! *«• HH. " a it^ »4, CCt Ml 0,1. a«lMO| M M» 
OmIw^ fiM JCS 2099/4Sn CCi m |Ma«44| a) M »4» 



•7. MJCSSOH/m* l9t^MPG» 

2«ff /TM« Ipe kf *TT mf MOitur Atrttw F wg i mw iMB t 

C1lk*"ltmiT«SM«m MMfTK CCS m ttl W Ft li. 



«Mwi^FTCfn»MMta»lfS4»<*ai9lK CC9MS 9.a» U«>t-MlMcM. 
Bwl««4lMmit99/«iV C€^m HOKM) fU M U> ^ 

S!!^ SS!f«^i?*i!!!(ff?* •^."^ wm»i«» s«4Mte jc«i» 



Oto. Mc IT. 



•l*>|t4^ll9CU«4» «1l.«.MterVma4lM««ISJteSS, MMflto. Mil* 

Jcsin4/6$« rft >r iin t^in m rmnat far Mnimy iartimm, 



It. fiMMiMjciim/ts, tM^m^TMiT. —••^ 

fS. M iMriCtlttT/at.Bft!lrWC» Trrn ■■mlrtwMH hi Pifmi 
•f tt*BBffBVMtA*M,*«at tat«a>MM» IIMMI, CGtUIX.IiCM.X.A. 

!il*J*^!iTf W«»CiTts/i. •v.iLPrticrnMi^ifiiw-tmiT. cci 

•ft ma |MS«4t| Mc It. 



-IS* 



Ft 14. «iJtaltoJGS|TS4/ft«IM»kriMya^ 'VtoMlkM^tm 

i^ywtMMlU GMnMlttMMGwtelftV.lt A14 prfwftirti » ft Iter Hl CCIMI 



ff» t^iciim/TM, M^MTC TVifMioiiteFrAMteteftMyi 
aiftiOriaMMfov*itrasf (dmm, ttmsfii MMflit. arvii*. 

BtffteMMft JCf at99/lif* CCttIt H iUiOl HI M« 

frf^'iTfrnnmr 



ft. 4MrilieMU» -Mte«itete« 

m^'^l!^!!^^ 6CiiWF»iMttMa.i-44>M«iT. rm , 



JCS IMT/SSIt «UM M« if » 



